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The same qualities that have 
made Wright’s Coal Tar 
Soap the favourite toilet and 
nursery soap have made 


WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR 
SHAVING SOAP 


a favourite among men who 
shave. Its delightful per- 
fume, its antiseptic propertics 
and its creamy, lasting lather 
make the morning shave a 
daily joy. 


Price 


1/- 


per Stick or Tablet 


: ttt 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
WRIGHT, LAYMAN & UMNEY, Ltd, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 1 
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SPORTSMEN. OF MARK 


No. CIV. MR. W. B. PUREFOY 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


F a few years ago, when Druid’s 

Lodge was a busy centre of opera- 
tions, a racegoer had been asked to 
name the shrewdest man _ connected 
with the Turf, there would naturally 
have been much hesitation in giving 
a reply. Various names would occur, 
but after due consideration it is ex- 
tremely probable that the decision 
would have been for Mr. W. B. Pure- 
foy. He is an exceptionally fine judge 
of a horse, seeming to realise its capa- 
bilities, if not at a glance—I must be 
careful not to exaggerate—at any rate 
on careful inspection, and no one 
better than he understands how to 
turn the animal to the best advantage. 
In this series of articles I avoid too 
close a discussion of personal mat- 
ters and only in particular cases or 


for special reasons say, if I chance 
to know, how much those sportsmen 
about whom I write win or lose. Mr. 
Purefoy disclaims the imputation of 
being a heavy bettor, as he _ is 
generally supposed to be; but the 
size of bets is relative, and it can be 
no secret that when the horses under 
his control have convinced him that 
their chances were something better 
than merely promising he has been 
accustomed to have ‘‘ a good race.”’ 

Like so many others who have 
afterwards devoted themselves to flat 
racing, Mr. Purefoy began as an 
owner of jumpers. When a_sub- 
altern in a cavalry regiment he 
bought a horse called Tribune with 
a view to winning regimental races, 
and the creature having been chosen 
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with the sound judgment which has 
Since so often been conspicuous, was 
found good enough to run in open 
events. At Croydon Mr. Purefoy 
rode him in a selling hurdle and came 
very near to winning. Had _ there 
been room on the rails he would have 
done so, but his youthful idea that 
the excellent Sensier, who happened 
to be in front on a mare named Nil 
Admirari, would be polite enough to 
pull out and make room for him to 
come up on the inside proved un- 
founded. We learn by experience. 
Mr. Purefoy proceeded, however, to 
buy the mare who had beaten him, 
and on her won several times, once 
two events on consecutive days. At 
this time his regiment was quartered 
at York, and he had a few jumpers in 
training at Beverley, whose mild ex- 
ploits need not be related; indeed Mr. 
Purefoy has been interested in so 
many well-known, and not in a few 
famous, horses that I propose only to 
talk about the best who have made 
lasting names for themselves. 

On the death of his father Mr. 
Purefoy inherited the Greenfields 
estate in Tipperary, some _ 15,000 
acres of which were sold under the 
Land Act. He retained about 800 
which constituted the demesne, 
and here he set to work at the 
congenial task of breeding thorough- 
breds. Regulation paddocks were not 
laid out, mares and foals ran about in 
the fields and throve there. One of 
the first mares he acquired was Miss 
Hoyden, a daughter of Galliard, who 
had a sufficiently sensational career. 
He bought her at Tattersall’s for the 
modest sum of fifty-four guineas, 
which as the prospective dam _ of 
many winners, including one of the 
Hunt Cup and Eclipse Stakes, mav 
be estimated at about a hundredth 


part of her real value. At this time 
Mr. Purefoy had become associated 
with a confederacy whose _head- 
quarters were Druid’s Lodge in Wilt- 
shire, the other members concerned 
being Mr. A. P. Cunliffe, Captain 
Frank Forester and Mr. E. A. 
Wigan, with Fallon for trainer. 
Mr. Cunliffe and Mr. Purefoy were 
at Hurst Park in the year 1g00 and 
watched a selling race won by a colt 
belonging to Mr. Croker, named 
Ypsilanti, ridden by Lester Reiff. 
The horse had a big swelling on his 
near fore fetlock about the size of a 
cricket ball; in other respects he 


‘looked a decidedly useful sort of ani- 


mal. Mr. Purefoy at any rate 
thought it might be worth while to 
buy him. Mr. Cunliffe agreed, as it 
seemed reasonable to suppose that if 
the swelling had not affected the 
horse in the race he had just won it 
would not necessarily prevent him 
from winning again. When the bids 
had reached 350 guineas a hesita- 
tion on the part of a hitherto per- 
sistent bidder suggested that he had 
reached his limit. Probably this was 
so, though he continued to nod till 
out-nodded at 420 guineas, the colt 
being booked to Mr. Cunliffe. It 
became evident that the Americans 
were sorry, not to say exasperated, 
at losing him. In answer to a ques- 
tion about the disfigurement Lester 
Reiff declared that it would assuredly 
stop Ypsilanti next time, and 
the man who had been in charge 
of the colt seemed for a_ time 
inclined to defy the delivery paper 
which Mr. Purefoy had been careful 
enough to obtain at once from the 
auctioneer. This American stable- 
man wanted to take off the bridle, 
Mr. Purefoy being unprovided with 
one, and leave the colt uncontrolled; 
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but a little information as to the rules 
and regulations governing the sale of 
horses at meetings overcame that 


difficulty. It was not unsatisfactory 
to find that the Ypsilanti stable 
valued its late inmate. He only ran 
once during the season, carrying Mr. 
Cunliffe’s colours in the Osmaston 
Nursery at Derby, for which he 
started favourite with 7 st. 13 lb. and 
finished second. 

The public history of Ypsilanti is 
too well known to need closely de- 
tailed repetition. Besides other races 
he won two Jubilees, for that of 1903 
starting favourite at 7 to 2 and scor- 
ing comfortably by a length and a 
half. The price shows the extent to 
which he was fancied, but equal con- 
fidence was not felt twelve months 
later. In that season, however, when 
he was a six-year-old, he showed him- 
self at his best, for he ran six times 
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BY LALLY—QUEEN’ S HOLIDAY. 


without a failure, making a start at 
Kempton and providing evidence of 
his liking for the course by winning 
the Queen’s Prize in a canter. It 
need perhaps hardly be remarked 
that this race is run over the Jubilee 
course. At Lingfield for the sake of 
a gallop he ran for an Apprentice 
Plate, the Jubilee following. This 
time the favourite was L’Aiglon, 
belonging to the popular Hun- 
garian sportsman Prince Kinsky, 
followed in the market by Dean 
Swift, Ypsilanti and  Kilglass, 
backed at 100 to 12; and carrying 
9 st. 5 lb. the previous year’s winner 
got home comfortably by three parts 
of a length from a colt called Ceri- 
sier, a four-year-old in receipt of no 
less a weight than 48 lb. The second 
carried 5 st. 13 lb. Ypsilanti’s other 
successes were a walk over for the 
Rothschild Plate at Manchester, an 
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Open Plate at Hurst Park, in which 
he beat at even weights the Cesare- 
witch winner Wargrave, and another 
walk-over for another Rothschild 
Plate at Windsor. It is perhaps no 
matter for great surprise that the 
Americans were not anxious to lose 
him. Why they let him go is rather 
mysterious. 

Meantime the Greenfields stud had 
been progressing, Miss Hoyden sent to 
Orion had produced a filly foal called 
Orienta, who did not seem to promise 
much. When she was galloping 
about with others of her age they 
always appeared to outpace her, the 
consequence being that she was sold 
to Mr. Lindemere, a_ well-known 
owner of the period, for eighty 
guineas. Mr. Purefoy had sent the 
mare to Amphion, having heard what 
a beautiful horse he was, for he does 
not seem to have been acquainted 


with the splendid chestnut. The pro- 
duce was called Lally, and about him 
his breeder could not make up his 


mind. It occurred to him one day 
on meeting Mr. Lindemere to ask 
how Orienta was progressing, and he 
added that unless she was showing 
promise he thought he should sell her 
half-brother. I have no idea whether 
it flashed across Mr. Lindemere’s 
mind that if he spoke slightingly of 
the filly he might be able to pick up 
the colt cheaply. If this occurred to 
him he rejected it, and he replied that 
the filly was doing well, he was much 
pleased with her and it seemed 
tolerably certain to win good races; 
whereupon Mr. Purefoyv, most wisely, 
as the event proved, determined to 
keep Miss Hoyden’s son. He has not 
ceased to feel grateful to Mr. Linde- 
mere for his frankness, which saved 
Lally from being, as he very likely 
would have been, thrown away. 


Most readers will remember Lally, 
who surpassed the two-year-old record 
of the filly, and as a_ two-year-old 
Orienta won five consecutive races. 
Lally came out for the Cobham Plate 
at Sandown, finishing third to Mr. 
John Wallace’s Signet; he won the 
Salisbury Stakes, the Landport 
Maiden Plate—Ypsilanti had taken 
the previous event at Lewes, rather 
magniloquently called the Jockey 
Club Plate—an Ascot Biennial, the 
Hurstbourne and the Champagne at 
the Bibury Club Meeting, the Rich- 
mond Stakes at Goodwood, was 
beaten a head for the valuable 
Phoenix Plate in Ireland and wound 
up by carrying off a Breeders’ Foal 
Plate at Kempton. Lally indeed was 
rated by the official handicapper as 
7 lb. the best of his year, having been 
placed at the top of the Free Handi- 
cap with 9 st. 6 Ib. As a three-year- 
old he was not entered for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, but had been put 
into the Newmarket Stakes. The 
ground at Druid’s Lodge, generally 
good going, was this year very hard, 
and Mr. Peard, a friend of the estab- 
lishment, warned Mr. Purefoy that 
if he ran Lally for the Stakes he 
would never win the Derby. The 
risk was nevertheless taken. There 
were only four starters, Lally got 
home by a short head from Malua, 
Gorgos, winner of the Two 
Thousand, no more than another 
head behind. As_ history records, 
Lally not only failed to win the 
Derby, but did not finish in the first 
dozen, having started favourite at 
4 to 1. This was the year when Spear- 
mint, Picton, Troutbeck and Radium 
occupied the first four places. Lally 
was equal to winning the Hurst Park 
Yearling Plate two days later, but 
with odds of 5 to 4 on him he was 
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beaten a length by that good horse 
Black Arrow for the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes at Ascot, and won 
nothing more during the season. 

As a four-year-old he seemed to 
have recovered his, form, though 
an over-enthusiastic boy made a 
méss of things in an Apprentices’ 
Plate at Lingfield, in which it 
had been thought well to give him 
a species of rehearsal, just to remind 
him what racing meant. A quarter of 
a mile from home Lally held a long 
lead, and only squeezed past the 
judge by a short head, his rider hav- 
ing driven him hard. When asked 
why he did so when_half-a-dozen 
lengths in front, the lad could only 
reply that he wanted to lead by 
a few lengths more. That he 
the worse was shown 
victory in the Hunt 
Here he was not much ex- 
pected. When anything from 
Druid’s Lodge was fancied it did not 
start at 100 to 6, which was Lally’s 
price here. On the last day of the week 
he went to run for the Royal June 
Handicap at Windsor, where, how- 
ever, he couid net get comfortably 
round the turns, and was beaten into 
second place by Wuffy, in receipt of 
19 lb. The Eclipse followed, a race 
I well remember. Then as now a 
runner from Manton was sure to be 
supported by a host of convinced fol- 
lowers. This vear it was imagined 
that Sancy could not be beaten, and 
there were to all appearance strong 
grounds for the impression. He had 
won the Rous Memorial at Ascot, fol- 
lowing’on the Chester Vase, in which 
he dead-heated with Earlston, giving 
the three-year-old 32 Ib. For the 
Eclipse odds of 5 to 2 were freely 
laid on Sancy. I happened to meet 
Mr. Purefoy shortly before the race, 
when he was kind enough to tell me 


was none 
by his 
Cup. 
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that he quite expected Lally to win. 
It seemed to me impossible ; but after 
a desperate finish Lally beat Sancy 
by a short head. I should have men- 
tioned that after his last three-year- 
old race Mr. Purefoy had sent the 
colt to Ireland, and he had run about 
in the fields all the winter. His owner 
had been to America, did not return 
till much later than he had intended 
and found the horse as fat as a bul- 
lock. There seemed insufficient time 
to get him straight, so that it is lucky 
he should have had such a victorious 
four-year-old career. He was allotted 
g st. in the Cambridgeshire, and it 
was thought that he had improved 
sufficiently to win with that burden. 
He. was backed accordingly. One 
morning, a few days before the Cam- 
bridgeshire, having pulled up fit and 
well after a gallop he was presently 
found to be lame and never ran 
again. 

Much was hoped of Lally’s brother, 
a colt called The Nut. If he had not 
Lally’s speed he was a better stayer, 
but on the whole must be set down 
as a disappointment. At the stud 
Lally has not done as well as might 
have reasonably expected, 
though he is the sire of a number of 
winners, chiefly of minor races, how- 
ever, an exception being By George! 
who was quite a good horse. Carry- 
ing Captain Forester’s colours in his 
first season By George! was never 
out of the first two. The speedy Ald- 
ford beat him for the Salisbury 
Stakes. By George! won the Cham- 
pagne by a length and a half from 
Black Jester, who was to win the 
Leger next season; was_ second, 
beaten a head by a filly called Miss 
Issippi, and then won the Imperial 
Produce Plate by four lengths at 
Kempton, a race worth £2,569. 
This was sufficiently promising, but 
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next year the son of Lally and 
Queen’s Holiday never got nearer 
than second. He is showing con- 
siderable promise as a sire. 

It is however in the Cambridge- 
shire that Druid’s Lodge has done 
best, for the establishment possesses 
what is likely to remain a_ record 
through all time of winning the great 
Houghton Meeting Handicap four 
times with two horses. In 1903 a 
filly called Hackler’s Pride, a 
daughter of Hackler and Comma, 
easily beat a field of twenty-six bv 
three lengths, starting second 
favourite at 6 to 1. The following 
season, this time carrying 8 st. Io lb., 
2 st. more than she had escaped with 
twelve months previously, she got 
home by a neck, more fancied I 
think by the public than by the 
stable, notwithstanding that she was 
joint favourite with Caius, a French 
colt who had been sent over with the 
idea that 9 st. would not stop him. 
He must have been vastly overrated 
as he finished behind the three-year- 
old Delaunay with only 4 Ib. less 
weight. The other Cambridgeshire 
winner was Christmas Daisy, whose 
singularly effective performance will 
not have heen forgotten by those who 
were at Newmarket in the autumn of 
1909. This year Mustapha, a_ pro- 
minent figure in more than one Cam- 
bridgeshire, was favourite, followed 
in the market by Sir Martin, who 
would have borne out this betting 
forecast had not Christmas Daisy 
intervened. The last-named, a son of 
Vitez and Daisy, jumped off at the 
start and nothing got near him. He 
won in a canter by half-a-dozen 
lengths. He had been running well 
throughout the season, or at least 
creditably, but was not generally sup- 
posed to be up toCambridgeshire form. 
The following season, 1910, he was 
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heavily backed for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, in which he made no 
show, did no better in the City and 
Suburban, starting at 100 to 9, and 
never reappeared until the Houghton 
Meeting. For, the Cambridgeshire 
this time the American colt Whisk 
Broom was a 3 to | favourite. Electra 
(who had won the One Thousand) 
and Christmas Daisy joint second 
favourites at 7 to 1. Christmas Daisy 
again led throughout and won by a 
length and a half, Mustapha again 
second. This dual winner was bred 
close to Greenfields and before com- 
ing to England won a race or two in 
Ireland for Mr. Peard. 

Queen’s Holiday was one of the 
speediest mares of her period; though 
only indirectly associated with Mr. 
Purefoy, being the property of Capt. 
Forester, she must be mentioned, 
and another mare associated with 
Druid’s Lodge is Tootles, a daughter 
of John o’ Gaunt and Lady Drake. 
She continually came near to winning 
races while seldom quite accomplish- 
ing it. She started favourite for the 
Oaks of 1911, to be beaten into second 
place by Cherimova, a filly, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Brodrick Cloete, a vic- 
tim of the Lusitania, only having 
made this one appearance on a race- 
course. Hair Trigger IT just had the 
better of her in the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood, and again in the Park 
Hill Stakes at Doncaster, the verdict 
on each occasion being less than a 
length. She was second once more 
for the £2,000 Sandown Foal Stakes 
to a self-willed animal called Sobieski, 
who could go when in the humour. 

For the last few years the Druid’s 
Lodge friends have been quiescent, 
and it is highly satisfactory to know 
that the establishment is again grow- 
ing busy. It seems safe to assume 
that a fair share of raves will fall to it. 
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There were splendid cricketers then, you know, 
There were splendid cricketers then: 
The littlest drove for a mile or so 
And the tallest drove for ten. 
Harrow Sone. 


N an early number of the Harrovian, 

the present school paper which has 
become such a part of Harrow life that 
it will astonish many to know it first 
appeared as lately as 1888, occurs a 
letter from one subscribing himself 
old Fourth Form Cricketer.” 
Here he claims for Mr. P. M. Thornton 
the distinction of having originated the 
Harrow Wanderers as a cricketing 
community. Continuing, he refers to 
this gentleman as the ‘‘ Herodotus of 
Harrow,’’ a name coined by that 


genius for bons mots, the late Master 
of Trinity, Doctor H. M. Butler, quon- 
dam head master of the school on the 


hill, but he omits to add that he was 
more generally known as ‘‘Friday’’! 
He then comes to his point in suggest- 
ing a Wanderer team to play ‘‘ any 
number from 22 to 44 ”’ of the present, 
as they then were, cricketers of Har- 
row. He goes further stil! in insisting 
that his selected team, in order to make 
a game of it, should have their right 
arms tied up and “‘ broomsticked,”’ 

as to bowl and field with their left arms 
only. And what a team he selected ! 
I, D. Walker, A. J. Webbe, A. N. 
W. H. Patterson, T. Greato- 
rex, F.S. Jackson, A.C. Maclaren, M. 
C. Kemp, E. M. Hadow, H. T. Hewitt 
and P. J. T. Henery. 


One can almost imagine their win- 


ning, even under these circumstances, 
had they been allowed the additional 
advantage of the pro-Wanderer um- 


pire, David Pollard, who used to tour 
with the team until he was succeeded 
as is by George Baker, whom 
more recent Harrow 
cricketers will remem- 
ber with affection as. 
their patient instructor 
summer term 
vu the Sixth Form 
g.ound, when his days 
of playing tor Lanca- 
shire had ended, and 
who now umpires 
‘against us’”’ when 
we play the annual 
match in Buckingham-. 
shire. 

With so much by 
way of introduction, it 
seems a good oppor- 
tunity to sketch briefly 
the origin of this Old 
Harrovian team, which 
has lately risen, if one 
may say so, from the 
ashes of too many 
Harrow hearts lying 
across the sea in spots 
that are ‘‘ for ever 
England.” 

It had been felt for 
some time that Harrow 
boys, on ending their 
school days, were han- 
dicapped by not having 
the one apparent ad- 
vantage ever enjoyed 
by their brothers at 
Eton and Winchester, 
in the existence of the 


THE mascot. Eton Ramblers and the: 
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Old Wykehamist Cricket Club. 

In spite of the undoubted feeling for 
some years that such a club should be 
formed, it was not until October, 1920, 
that a general meeting was called by 
A. J. Webbe and M. C. Kemp to this 
end. Their circular letter told that a 
proposal had been made to them ‘“‘ to 
form, if possible, an Old Harrovian 
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mously agreed that a cricket club 
should be started and that it should 
bear the name of ‘‘ Harrow Wan- 
derers ’’ and that all matches should be 
attended by the original Harrow Wan- 
derer mascot and flag. 

The first general meeting took place 
in March, 1921, and the project was 
duly launched. 


Cricket Club on the lines of the Eton 
Ramblers or Old Wykehamists.’’ The 
circular went on to point out the 
necessity of having the support and 
sympathy of the older members of the 
Harrovian cricket world, but insisting 
on the play and management of the 
younger members as a sine qua non 
for ultimate success. 

The professors of the game assembled 
on this invitation and it was unani- 


(frort an etching by E. H. Macandrew.) 
THE SIXTH FORM GROUND AT HARROW. 


Now, to the uninitiated there may 
seem to be a contradiction here, for 
were not the Harrow Wanderers in 
existence and playing cricket fifty 
years ago? Such is the case, but in 
those days and until 1921 they played 
cricket, not as an Old Harrovian club, 
but as a private Harrovian touring side 
pure and simple, at first under the 
leadership of I. D. Walker, who had 
adopted P. M. Thornton’s idea and got 
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a side together on the lines suggested 
by him, then of A. J. Webbe, next M. 
C. Kemp, and finally C. H. Eyre. 
There was no election, no subscription, 
and no one played without invitation 
from the skipper. To-day “ all Old 


Harrovians shall be eligible for elec- 
tion by the committee, if duly proposed 
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painted by the Hon. John Collier 
and now hanging at Burlington 
House. The subject is anonymous 
but well known, and the picture is 
this painter’s only exhibit, so the 
necktie can be admired at will ! 

Nor is this the only innovation, for 
Harrow Wanderers will play Eton 


THE WANDERERS IN 1900. 


and seconded by members of the club,”’ 
of whom at the moment there are some 
hundred and seventy privileged to 
wear the blue, white, and yellow, 
adopted in 1870 as the colours of the 
club and worn ever since, except when, 
for some unknown reason, the blue be- 
came black, for a short time, in the bow 
tie used by members at dinner. 

In this connection is is interesting 
to note that the colours have lately 
been immortalised in a_ portrait 


Ramblers at Lord’s this year on the two 
week days following the school match, 
and on that occasion, for the first time, 
the old flag will fly in St. John’s Wood 
and the mascot glare out over the field 
of play. 

No one seems clear as to the origin 
of the flag, but the mascot was bought 
by younger players in a barber’s shop 
up north on an early tour and presented 
to ‘‘Donnie’’ Walker, because the head. 
at the top of the pole—it was a barber’s 
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pole—was thought at the time to be a 
grotesque likeness of a leading Har- 
rovian. From that time it has toured 
with the team everywhere and watched 
the fortunes of the game from a pro- 
minent part of the pavilion, resting 
meanwhile wrapped in the’ flag and 
enclosed in a canvas case, which has 
at last fallen to pieces and been re- 
placed by a more magnificent container 
on the plan of those used for the safe 
keeping of such sacred emblems as 
regimental standards. 

Henceforth, therefore, the Harrow 
boy, who has learned his cricket at 
school and learned it tolerably well, 
can continue to play the game with his 
contemporaries for the honour of his 
school until the inevitable day arrives, 
as sooner or later it must, when he takes 
his place on great occasions in the 
pavilion at Lord’s with a memory and a 
Harrow Wanderer tie. 


Harrow cricketers (and their oppon- 
ents) will realize that there were equally 
keen, though less skilled, players who 
wished to play for some recognised 
school team, although they were not of 
the quality required by the exclusive 


Wanderers. It was to this end that in 
1895 the ‘*‘ Harrow Blues’’ were 
founded with a programme of one day 
matches from Mav till August. In 
that year Lord George Hamilton pre- 
sided, supported by the then head 
master and M. C. Kemp, with an Old 
Harrovian committee of nine members. 
Ten matches were played and an en- 
trance fee of 10s. charged. 

The club, however, did not prosper 
and in 1808 we find it with a completely 
new set of officers and plaving eleven 
matches under the presidency of a non- 
Harrovian in E. E. Bowen, and with 
I. D. Walker, W. O. Hewlett, and the 
Harrow master, ©, Colbeck, in sup- 
port. 

The club was ‘‘ nobody’s child ”’ all 
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through and was not even purely Old 
Harrovian, so again in 1909 we find a 
movement to revive it, and in 1912 a 
wonderfully mismanaged East Coast 
tour practically killed it. A very pretty 
tie alone remains and is less well 
known to-day in Balham than that 
adopted by the Harrow Association ! 

As to the Harrow Wanderers, they 
played their first match in 1870, against 
the Gentlemen of Yorkshire, a team 
that they beat on that occasion and to 
whom they lost but three times in 
twenty-five years. Indeed, this side 
has been played twice as often as any 
other team, with Middlesbrough as 
runners-up in the number of games, 
but with this difference, that Harrow 
never lost to Middlesbrough. 

In that first year Castle Howard, 
Darlington, Grimston Park, and the 
7th Hussars were also met, and it was 
against the second named that the first 
century (109) was, very appropriately, 
scored by ‘‘Donnie’? Walker. At 
Grimston Park it was that Lord Lon- 
desborough’s XI gave the Wanderers 
their first reverse and by thirteen runs, 
a result avenged the foilowing year, 
when no defeat was suffered and no 
century scored. 

Here it may be interesting to detail 
what is believed to be a complete record 
of Harrovian centuries scored on these 
tours, which never lasted for more than 
about a fortnight and were, until com- 
paratively recently, associated with the 
north of England, as will be gathered 
from the appended list :— 


1870. 
109 sv. 
1872. 
F. E.R. Fryer... 128 \ v. Lincoln. 
I. D. Walker... 101 

1873. 
110 
1875. 
A. J. Webbe .- 104 v. Darlington. 

(The catch that terminated this innings was 
made on the rails by a fieldsman who found him- 
self there on :eturning from getting a drink in 
the pavilion !) 


I. D. Walker Darlington. 


F. E. R. Fryer v. Castle Howard. 
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1895. 
. J. Webbe ... 113° v. Liverpool. 
1896. 
3. P. Gore 107 ) 
s. A. J. Maynard 101 J v. Hull. 
. J. Webbe +. MG v. York. 
S. Crawley .... 167. v. Manchester. 
1897. 
i. M. Lawson Smith 119 v. Liverpool. 
1899. 
M. Dowson... 111 v. Aldershot Division 
A. J. Webbe .-. 100°) v Hmpshr. 2nd XI. 
. J. Wyld 6 


J. Wyld as. OK v. Yorkshire Gents. 
. J. Webbe 

Ae Page v. Manchester. 

A. He Efornby 4 v. Gents of Cheshire. 


Page... v. Yorkshire Gents. 
P. Gore v. Yorkshire Gents. 
CAPTAIN I. D. WALKER, 1893. . W. Mann us v. Preston. 
F. J. V. Hopley .... 111. v. Bishops Stortford. 
1876. 1908. 
. D. Walker eeds: . H. Eyre 102 


A. Wallroth ... v. Middlesbrough. B. T. Studd... 167 ) 


1911. 
1881. E. Eiloart 207 v. Leighton (Wilts.). 
. J. Webbe .. 128 v. Derby. 


1913. 
1885. B. Blount 104 ~v. Ascott (Bucks.) 
G. Spiro 155 v. Lincoln. 


1914. 
1887. Hon. R. Anson... 128 v. Lavington. 
From the foregoing it is possible to 


: J. T. Henery .... 130 v. Middlesbrough. gauge the calibre of the Harrow teams, 
em i and particularly so by those who re- 
J. Webbe 5 v. Skegness. 

. T. Hewett... -179 v. Manchester member the ty pe of cricket played at 
. T. Hewett... 144 v. Liverpool. such places as Liverpool, Manchester 
and Nottingham in those days. The 
_ . opposing sides were always ‘‘full out’’ 

J. Webbe 206 v. York. 
J. Webbe ... 140) against the Wanderers, and the game 


T. Hewett ... 105 _* Liverpool. was advertised as a ‘‘ Grand Cricket 
C. Maclaren ... 101 ” 
D. Walker... 115 l v. Manchester. Match all over the town, with as 


A. R. Young... 101 much wealth of detail as the 


1891. Bs modern placard of an all star cast 
M. Hadow..... 158 ) v. Nottingham. 


J. Webbe ... 149 | of Grand Guignol players or a flying 
Greatorex—... v. York. matinée of ‘* Chu-Chin-Chow would 


. J. Webbe 
Greatorex... v. Preston. be to-day 


+ ca |... . Liverpool. A prominent member of the team 
; (from 1879 until he gave up the game) 
ie ee — has said that the first thing that struck 
oe wae » Preston him on looking back was the number 
P. J. T. Henery ... - Manchester. of fast bowlers, some well known to 
fame and others with local reputations, 

H. T. Hewett .... . Hull, 
met on these ‘‘ dear tours,’’ as he called 


> 
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them with the affection they inspired 
in all who were privileged to play under 
Walker and ‘‘Webbie’’ up 
north. 

He instances Mycroft, a left-hander, 
at Derby; Platts, Hay and A. Motley 
at Leeds Clarence, ‘* the last named a 
thrower, a tall thin fellow, right over 
his head, and oh! such a pace!’’; 
Barnes, of Nottingham, in his hey-day ; 
G. Freeman at Malton and York; and 
J. Frank, who did not make a big name 
for himself in the cricket world because 
he preferred fishing to playing regu- 
larly for the Yorkshire Gents, for 
whom he, Freeman and Walter Forbes 
were all bowling fast in one Wanderer 
match. 

Again, there was Rev. H. M. Sims, 
the Cambridge fast bowler ; Crossland, 
** the fastest through the air of any in 
those days,’’ and Mold—all met at 
Manchester. Add to these Allan Hill, 
at Lascelles Hall, and C. M. Sawyer, 
whom “‘ we only met once at Chelford 
and then, thank goodness, he came 
very late and we had got a fair score 
before he began flying about on a bad 
wicket.” 

The names of two other ‘‘ demons ”’ 
occur in Rev. J. R. Napier, who was 
met at Preston and once knocked the 
Australians silly when playing for 
Lancashire. He bowled round the 
wicket with an absolutely fair delivery. 
The other was an amateur called, very 
appropriately, Swift, who turned out 
for the Yorkshire Gentlemen—very fast 
left-hand, but if only you could hit him 
twice to the boundary he got so mad 
that he ceased to be of any account asa 
bowler. It was generally arranged that 
this should happen early the 
innings! 

I. D. Walker held that the best per- 
formance in all the matches of his ex- 
perience was a Harrow Wanderer vic- 


tory over Dr, C. Brock’s XI at Lincolm 
in 1889—not so much because it was a 
victory, as because it was his idea of 
what a two-day match should be—four 
completed innings, two of them und» 
100, One just 100, and the fourth 12 
Harrow’s 100 and 121 to Lincoln’s «5. 
and 96. The highest individual scorr 
on either side on that occasion was. 
about 40 by ‘‘Colonel’’ Hewett, and 
the wicket was on the soft side. As far 
as amateurs went, the losing side were 
not strong in batting except for a very 
dangerous hitter in Wells-Cole, but 
they had George Lohmann and Lock-. 
wood—the former at the top of his form 
and the latter not yet developed into- 
the bow!er he became, but very fast and 
no better tempered than he ever was- 
subsequently ! 

To those who played, each match 
probably has its reminiscence—Val-- 
halla, atas, is full of those players now 
—but one that occurs as typical is that 
of a match at Middlesbrough. Henery 
—‘*Monarch’’—jumped out when he 
had made some 20 or so, missed the- 
ball and was, apparently, bowled. He 
walked away behind the wicket, when 
David Pollard, the Harrow umpire, 
called him back. A great argument 
ensued and eventually Pollard’s deci- 
sion was uphe!ld—that the wicket had 
been broken by the wicket-keeper be- 
fore the hall hit it. Henery went on 
and got 130; at the end of the day Pol- 
lard had to be escorted off the field of 
play by a Harrovian bodyguard ! 

Then there was ‘‘ the battle of Ses- - 
say.’’ Gillespie Stainton, known as 
‘‘Nunkie’’ from the fact that he was one © 
of the veterans of the team, went in to- 
face George Freeman. Having re- 
ceived the first ball on one leg, the. 
second on the other leg, the third on his - 
fingers, the fourth spread-eagled his- 
wicket. The yokels round the ground : 
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thowled their delight. The wounded 
hero hurried away as quickly as his 
bruises would permit—not directly to 
the seclusion of the pavilion, but to 
address the crowd: ‘* You may call 
this cricket, but I call it a b y 
battle !”’ 

In ’87, when wickets were not usually 
what they are to-day, the Wanderers 
got 527 and dismissed half their oppon- 
ents in one day, while in 1908 they took 
561 off Norfolk (who probably wished 
“*Mike’’ Falcon had been ‘‘for’’ instead 
of ‘‘against’’ them as a bowler) for five 
wickets in four hours; and 1,053 runs 
were scored in the match for 20 wickets. 

Possibly the hardest hit innings on 
these tours was ‘‘Colonel’’ Hewett’s at 
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Manchester in ’89 against Mold’s bowl- 
ing. THe got 179, and on that occasion 
both ‘“Teddie’’ Roper and George Bird 
tried mid-oif, but Jess than three overs 
sent them alternately to a distinct long 
off. The bombardment was quite un- 
bearable ! 

It was in 1891 that T. Greatorex 
scored three centuries in four matches 
and would probably have got a fourth 
but for an arm injured at practice, and 
at York 1. D. Walker with A. J. 
Webbe forced a great victory against 
time, which the latter, happily, remains 
to remember. 

In those ‘‘giant’’ days few centuries 
were scored against this wandering 
team, but one remembers E. T. Hirst 


AND ‘‘ WEBBIE.”’ 
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running into three figures at Leeds, 
Capt. Lang at York, R. Daft at Not- 
tingham, A. Shuttleworth at Preston, 
Rev. Davies at Hull, C. W. Wright at 
Nottingham, and Lord George Scott at 
York. This is perhaps rather surpris- 
ing, as bowling was not the Har- 
rovians’ forte ; it was varied and some- 
times even kicked at by the wicket- 
keeper, but there were always I. D. 
Walker’s lobs and the fielding. Many 
famous batsmen were met, but they all 
fell to ‘‘Donnie’’ sooner or later, and 
among the lesser lights he reaped a rich 
harvest. Indeed the term ‘ rabbit ”’ 
originated with the Harrow Wanderers 
and these deadly lobs. 

It was at Hull that on early tours 
(and until ‘‘Webbie’’ objected !), if a 
batsman got out before scoring, a weird 
bird, said to represent a duck, was 
hoisted on the board instead of the 
usual figure. 

Then, at Darlington, the match used 
to be played on what ‘‘Buns’’ Thorn- 
ton would have called a prairie in his 
cricket days, but big hits did not have 
to be run out, asa nice white boundary 
line was marked out and the Northern- 
ers gauged their batsmen’s powers so 
nicely that the Harrow outfields stood 
on the chalk and watched the ball drop 
just behind them time after time. 
When this palled, they stepped over 
and had catching practice ! 

Tradition has it that the hardest hit 
ever made off Wanderer bowling was 
when A. J. Webbe was_ bowling 
for catches at Hull. The batsman was 
one Malthouse, and H. T. Hewett the 
forward point who got the fright of his 
life—a whizz and then a crash against 
the boundary. 

At Lascel'es Hall, which was looked 
upon as the match in the early days 
and where a bat was the reward for fifty 
runs, Henery used to tell how he was 
batting on a perfect wicket and had run 
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an easy one to deep third man. The 
fieldsman threw the far wicket down 
when the batsman was well past it, and 
the home umpire, without being ap- 
pealed to, shouted : ‘* Hurray ! Out !”’ 
Perhaps Henery should have taken this 
as a compliment to his reputation, but 
it is believed that such were not 
‘* Monarch’s ”’ sentiments at the time ! 

One is apt, in “‘ reminiscing,’’ to for- 
get the bad and only to record what was 
creditable or amusing, so it may be as 
well to tell of one really bad show. It 
occurred at Hull in 1891 and the Wan- 
derers were ‘‘ outed ”’ for 57 when they 
only wanted 79 to win. A slow right 
hand bowler, called Bell, did the dam- 
age on a not too nice wicket, and the 
flag that had waved over a side that 
won all six two-day matches in 1887 
was sadly wrapped round the mascot 
and entrained for Preston. 

A résumé of all the matches played 
has been left by ‘‘Donnie’? Walker— 
that is to say, all the matches up till 
1896—and as a matter of interest it is 
given here :-— 


Lost. Drawn. 
Leeds Clarence 
Preston 
Lincoln Lindum 
Gents. Derbyshire 
Middlesbrough 
Lascelles® Hall 
Manchester 
Liverpool... 
Gents. Notts 
Castle Howard 
Malton 3 
Co. Durham ne 
Gents. Leicestershire 
Hull Town ... 
Grimston Park 
Sessay 
N. Riding 
Scarborough 
United Yorkshire ... 
Gents. Cheshire 
Skegness and district 
Leeds CC, 
7th Hussars 


51 
and 1 tie. 


. 
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An unknown statistician has left a 
wealth of detail about the 1889 tour, 
when H. T. Hewett averaged 51.3 runs 
for ten innings and E. M. Hadow took 
64 wickets on the tour, during which 
nobody got a wicket in every innings, 
but Hadow only failed to do so in the 
second innings at Liverpool, and in 
every other innings he got at least two, 
getting seven in four different innings. 

That year in twelve innings the 
Wanderers scored 2,315 runs (extras 
excluded) for the loss of 98 wickets, an 
average of 23.71 per wicket, and their 
opponents lost 139 wickets for an aver- 
age of 14.6 runs per wicket. 

To come down to more recent times, 
the commentator on the 1904 tour 
hands it down to posterity that Eric 
Mann’s “‘ swerve, either with his arm 
or against it, as fortune chose, was pro- 
ductive of much consternation ’’—a 
record that is interesting as instancing 
the beginnings of the now fashionable 


swinger.” 
1905 saw E. W. Mann, C. H. Eyre, 
H. J. Wyld, and F. J. V. Hopley tour- 
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ing America with the M.C.C., and F. 
S. Jackson with A. C. Maclaren play- 
ing for England, so the Wanderers 
could not put their best side into the 
field, yet on what was always a bowler’s 
wicket they were unbeaten in matches, 
under ‘* Webbie’s’’ leadership, at 
Chequers Court, Newbold Revel, 
Preston, Manchester and Liverpool. 

In 1906 Mr. de Rothschild’s XI at 
Ascott was played for the first time and 
the Wanderers’ press agent, in report- 
ing a Harrow defeat by one wicket, 
writes of the last wicket stand (in which 
Eton and Harrow defended), that ‘‘ the 
bat always missed the ball, but unfor- 
tunately the ball always managed to 
miss the wicket.’’? On the same ground 
in 1909 the Wanderers won by an inn- 
ings in spite of the Australian Laver, 
fresh from his eight for 31 against Eng- 
land at Old Trafford. 

In 1910 a new departure was made in 
having a Devon tour, during which the 
Harrow side was never extended and 
‘Mann usually got nine for 
On the way back, however, a defeat 
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was suffered at Leighton at the hands 
of Mr. Laverton’s XI, and the R.A. 
were defeated at Woolwich. 

IgI1 saw only three matches played 
—at Ascott, Woolwich and Leighton ; 
1912 the same, with the addition of 
Putteridge Park, and all spoiled by 
rain; in’ 1913 the absence of both 
‘*Webbie’”’ and ‘‘Bishop’’ Kemp made 
way for the captaincy of Charles Eyre, 
and the tour of 1914 was cut short by 
Germany, after Leighton, Lavington 
and Bourton Vale had been opposed. 

Last season it was, of course, difficult 
to arrange a full programme at short 
notice, but six matches were played and 
a foundation laid for the future success 
of the first representative Old Har- 
rovian cricket club that has ever 
existed. It should be, and no doubt 
will be, the care of present and future 
cricketers from the School adorned 
and loved by ‘‘Donnie’’ Walker to see 


that the club prospers and is worthy 
of the ‘* giants of old.”’ 


And should Duty e’er ask, ‘“‘ Can you copy the 
dead? ”’ 
We'll cheerfully cry, 


For this season we refuse to take it 


“We can!”’ 
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as an evil omen that the number of 
matches arranged is thirteen: rather, 
we prefer to put it that eighteen days of 
cricket are indicated by the programme, 
which includes once more a match with 
the Yorkshire Gentlemen, as will be 
seen from the details below, and ‘‘ The 
School,’” who in past years have 
always played their predecessors on the 
Saturday before Lords as ‘* Old Har- 
rovians ’’ merely and not as any recog- 
nised cricket club :— 

May 20th, 
May 27th, 
June 10th, 


June 17th, 
June 24th, 


». Magdalen College, at Oxford. 
». Berkhampsted School. 

Stanmore Park. 

. Ascott, near Leighton Buzzard. 
. Lollesworth, near Horsley. 
July 3rd-4th, v. Green Jackets at Winchester. 
July 8th, . Harrow School. 

July 17th-18th, v. Eton Ramblers, at Lord’s. 
July 19th, v. Hampstead. 

July 21st-22nd, v. Shoeburyness Garrison. 

July 24th-25th, v. Aldershot Command. 

July 31st, v. Household Brigade, at the Oval. 
Aug. 9th-10th, v. Yorkshire Gents., at York. 


O the great days, in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air, in the rain and the sun, 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted— 

Hardly believable, forty years on! 
How we discoursed of them, one with another, 
luguring triumph, or balancing fate, 
Loved the ally with the heart of a brother, 
Hated the foe with a playing at hate! 
Follow up! 
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HENRY GRIERSON. 


CRICKET. 

T is becoming quite amusing, albeit 

rather pathetic, to read the innumerable 
articles decrying the two-eyed stance, 
and the lamentations over the decline 
of the old-fashioned orthodox batting 
methods and present-day lack of length 
bowling, et cetera. The vast majority of 
these criticisms are rubbish, and only the 
dearth of fast bowlers—properly so- 
called—and the absence of coaching in 
the art of trundling, give cause for any 
real alarm. 

To be frank, we possess, at the 
moment, but one really fast man, 
Michael Falcon, of Norfolk, and he was 
totally ignored by the Selection Com- 
mittee last year. It will be recollected 
that A. C. MacLaren, who knew, chose 
him to play against the Australians at 
Eastbourne, where Falcon materially as- 
sisted in the downfall of the visitors by 
taking 6 wickets for 67 runs in the first 
innings. 
things go wrong with us we are invari- 
ably told that our defeats are due to 
faulty and unsound methods, and we are 
implored on all hands to return to the 
practices of our forbears. The two-eyed 
stance and the swerve and googly are 
singled out for particular odium at the 
moment. Incidentally, I should love to 
know what the critics had to say about 
our disasters in 1897-8, 1go1-2 and 
1907-8. Probably, that our methods of 
batting were too old-fashioned and our 
bowlers too orthodox ! 

Now Jack Hobbs affects the two-eyed 
stance. Why? Because, as he says, he 
is satisfied that he gets the best possible 
results from it. Under the conditions 
to-day obtaining, he considers it far su- 
perior to the left-elbow-forward style, as 
also do Hearne, Rhodes, and a host of 


Be that as it may, whenever 


others. They feel comfortable with it, 
they contend they get a better sight of 
the ball in this manner, and they are, 
moreover, players, not critics, which ap- 
pears to me to count for a very great deal. 
I am therefore prepared to accept their 
testimony without reserve. 

Then the critics say: ‘‘ Let us have 
length bowlers. Away with the fetish 
of the swerve and the ‘trick’ per- 
formers.”’ 

Now this is doubtless sound advice to 
youngsters at school, but length alone 
will never take a wicket in a Test Match. 
The only ball that is of any value what- 
soever in the highest-class cricket on 
plumb wickets, is the superlatively good 
one—or the superlatively bad one, for 
that matter ! 

The normal, 
length, finger spinning man 
ineffective in the circumstances, 
because so many of our 
realise it, ‘‘ tricks ”’ 
come. Observe the ‘‘ normal ’’ bowlers 
in last year’s Tests—they took no wickets 
at all to speak of. 

Even Warwick Armstrong, whose 
length was ever immaculate, captured 
but 8 for 26.5 runs each, and this against 
our poor two-eyed stance players, whose 
moral had already been reduced to a 
negligible quantity by Gregory and 
McDonald! And let it be noted that far 
and away the best and most successful 
English bowler was Parkin—a “‘ trick ”’ 
bowler if ever there was one! 

I contend that whatever decline there 
may be in our cricket is due, not as Mr. 
Toppin suggests in Wisden to faulty 
batting methods, but to the lamentable 
lack of interest shown by Public Schools 
Games Masters, and others in authority, 
in bowling. 


medium-paced, 
is totally 
and, 
bowlers 
are the natural out- 
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Teach young boys, systematically and 
carefully, to bowl a length, and when this 
has been done they should be encouraged 
to learn the much-abused “ tricks ”’ 
which alone will enable them to take 
the wickets of the highest-class batsmen. 

This may sound rank heresy, but it is 
certainly better than no coaching at all! 

But the reason for the present state 
of affairs is not hard to seek. 

Games masters, themselves the product 
of the system, are almost invariably bats- 
men, with little or no knowledge of the 
finer arts of bowling, while the profes- 
sionals—bowlers always—are instructing 
the boys to whom they are delivering the 
ball and cannot, therefore, be expected 
to do more. Besides, bowling is looked 
upon as a rough, common species of 
vocation ! 

Has anyone, for example, ever heard a 
coach say: To-day we will have nets 
for bowling practice only ’’? Of course 
not; but why not? And after I had read 


Mr. Toppin’s article I could not help 
thinking that had he given some hints 


on ‘‘ Modern Bowling ”’ instead, it would 
have proved of far greater value. Decry- 
ing our present-day batting methods is 
scarcely fair in the light of the perform- 
ances of our younger players against the 
Australians last summer. The fault—if 
fault there were when we take the 
calamitous absence of Hobbs and Hearne 
into consideration—appeared to me to 
point to bad selection and the almost total 
lack of coaching in, and encouragement 
of, bowling at our Public Schools and 
nurseries during recent years. Our 
Test Match scores, apart from the 
Nottingham game, were reasonable, but 
our ‘‘ normal” bowlers were unable to 
bowl the Australians out for reasonable 
totals. 


RowInc. 

B. G. Ivory and T. D. A. Collett, next 
year’s President and Secretary of Cam- 
bridge University Boat Club, are both 
Pembroke College men, and never before 
has this distinction fallen to the College. 
Most undergraduates—other than mem- 
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bers of Pembroke—invariably refer to it 
as ‘‘ Pemmer,’’ and I have a vivid re- 
collection of thus alluding to it, when a 
Freshman, to Mr. H. G. Comber, the 
tutor, who is known to thousands of old 
‘Varsity men. I always called it Pem- 
broke after that! In my day P.V. G. 
Van Der Byl was our Rowing ‘‘ Blue,’’ 
and the first we had had for some con- 
siderable time, but we boasted numerous 
Varsity ‘‘Rugger” and cricket players. I 
used to pull a most indifferent oar in the 
‘‘Rugger” boat during the Lent Term, and 
Van Der Byl kindly undertook to coach 
us for the bumping races. One day he 
fell off his bicycle and very nearly into 
the Cam through laughing at our efforts ! 

David Collins, the Cricket ‘‘ Blue,’’ 
adorned a similar boat from Trinity, and 
subsequently got a place in the ’Varsity 
boat—a most unusual feat to accom- 
plish in these days of specialisation. 
Cambridge sank that year and lost on the 
re-row. 

Ivory should prove a worthy successor 
to Playford. He is somewhat reserved 
in manner, but possesses heaps of assur- 
ance, and is, of course, a remarkably fine 
and powerful oarsman. 

The extraordinary run of successes 
achieved by Pembroke oarsmen has been 
the outstanding feature of this year’s 
Cambridge sport, and it only remains for 
the College to go head of the river in the 
‘“Mays’’ to round off a wonderful 


record. 


RuGsBy FOOTBALL. 


It will be interesting to see what atti- 
tude the Rugby Union Committee adopt 
at the forthcoming Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Union, in respect of their ban 
on Sunday football abroad. 

Kent and Surrey will move and second 
the following resolution :— 

‘That Clubs belonging to this 
Union be given permission to play on 
Sundays in France or in other foreign 
countries which have no week-day 
half-holiday available for recreation. 
But that play on Sundays be not per- 
missible in the British Empire or in any 
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country which has any day of the 

week, other than Sunday, available for 

sport and recreation.”’ 

There is no doubt that the clubs 
strongly resent the R.U. Committee’s 
policy in the matter, and I do not anti- 
cipate the latter offering much opposition 
at the meeting, more especially as Mr. 
Ernest Prescott, the retiring President, 
is always anxious to meet the wishes of 
the players in every way. It is some- 
what difficult to understand why or how 
the rule ever came to be passed, and I 
can only imagine that the Committee 
feared that if they permitted Sunday 
football abroad they would, sooner or 
later, be asked to sanction it here. 

Personally, I hold no decided opinions 
on the matter, but there does not seem to 
be any particular difference between Sun- 
day golf and Sunday ‘‘Rugger,’’ so long 


as no gate money is taken. In any event, 
all men who desire to play can now get a 
game on Saturday, and there are very 
few people who want to turn out on two 
days running—the game is too strenuous. 


BoxInc. 


I shall be surprised if Jack Bloomfield, 
the Cruiser-weight Lonsdale Belt holder, 
does not attempt to get a return match 
with ‘‘ Kid ’’ Lewis. Lewis has already 
beaten him—on points—but think 
Bloomfield stands an excellent chance of 
reversing that decision, if he can only 
find that extra bit of ‘‘ devil ’’ which is 
absolutely essential to a world-beater. 

He is quite one of the most promising 
of the younger generation of home pro- 
ducts, has plenty of ‘‘ class ’’ about him, 
and is experienced. Mr. E. Hastings 
Dasent, the great Bedford School ‘* Rug- 
ger” coach of some years back, used to 
employ an expression on the football field 
which I heartily recommend to Bloom- 
field. It was delivered in a particularly 
impressive and rasping voice and trans- 
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formed many hundreds of half-hearted 
tackles into the most formidable ‘‘ John 
Birkett ’’ grapples: ‘‘Crash at it, me 
friend, crash at it!’’ 


BILLIARDS. 


Despite the absence of Smith and In- 
man from the Billiards’ Championship, it 
will be generally conceded that Newman 
would have won in any event. 

Inman, though probably playing as 
well as, if not better than, ever before, 
seems unable to stand the pace set by the 
younger men. Temperamentally, New- 
man and Willie Smith are better armed 
than Falkiner. Both possess great 
resolution and unbounded confidence in 
their own ability, and never betray the 
slightest signs of ‘‘ cracking.’ 

Newman, who is a great all-round 
player, tends to specialise in close can- 
nons. So does Falkiner, but his open 
play suffers somewhat by comparison 
with that of the champion, and in his case 
there appears to be a lack of that deter- 
mination which is so pronounced a char- 
acteristic of Newman’s game. But he 
makes up for it, in a large degree, by his 
brilliant, if spasmodic, play. 

Smith, best perhaps at the long 
game, is strong in all departments, but 
certainly inferior to both Newman and 
Falkiner in delicate nursery cannon work. | 

When he first appeared in public in 
London, I was much struck with his con- 
centration and intensity of purpose. He 
seems to have lost just a little of his 
former pertinacity, but that may only be 
my fancy. At the moment I consider 
Newman to be his master, but there is not 
much in it. Falkiner I would class 750 
points worse than either in 16,000 up, and 
Inman a thousand behind that again, 
although that interesting personality and 
dour opponent would not admit such a 
thing for one moment ! 
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Competition 


GOOD PRACTICE. 
William G. Crocker, Harringay. 
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STEALTH-PANTHER IN THE JUNGLE. WELL CLEARED. 
Major E, J. D. Colvin, India. W. Corbit, Harrow. 


HIGH FLYERS. 
R. F. Sewell, Hexham-on-Tyne. 
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THt TOP OF THE 
Miss A. Forestier Walker, Dorset. 


SPORTSWOMEN AT PLAY. 
W. J. Wray, Boston, Lincs. 
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A COOL CROSSING. 
Guy P. Boys, Allahabad, India. 


A LIGHT WEATHER START. 
Richard J. E. Roe, Kingstown. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


HE exigencies of publishing compel 

the writing of these lines before the 
result of the Amateur Championship is 
known, and with an improved general 
standard of playing, inevitable when one 
considers the amazing spread of the game, 
we hesitate to venture across the un- 
certain bog of prophecy. A recent visit 
to Prestwick confirms our view that the 
alterations have improved the links, and 
we think it will be found to be an even 
finer test of skill than formerly. The 
revival of the International Match _be- 


tween England and Scotland is most wel- 
come : one can cordially approve of such 
‘* Internationals,’’ but we frankly cannot 
feel much regret over the fact announced 
that money is not forthcoming at all 
rapidly in the form of subscriptions to- 


wards the sum required to send a team 
of amateurs across to the United States. 
In this connection we have not heard or 
seen much reported as to which of the 
leading American amateurs are coming 
across this year. We do know that it 
was Mr. Gardner’s unexpectedly fine 
show at Muirfield two years ago that in- 
spired last year’s American team to come 
over with such high hopes of victory, and 
although Hoylake was—if we except the 
International match preceding the 
tournament—-almost a tragedy for them, 
we cannot imagine that they have lost 
their openly-expressed determination to 
carrv off our Amateur Championship in 
the immediate future. 

Of the making of books on golf there 
is apparently to be no end, and, in truth, 
while some provide interesting reading 
there is little to be learned from many of 
them. We, however, have lately been 
given a book on the game in which we 
have made a discovery, and as we con- 
sider it to be of importance to all who 
have not learned to play in the halcyon 


days of youth, we feel it a duty to draw 
attention to the fact, as, apart from the 
ever-present necessity for keeping the 
eye on the ball, we do not remember 
having ever come across anything which, 
if applied, will so materially assist a be- 
ginner or even one who is long past that 
stage, but still in the sad but unhappy 
plight of not knowing that he is likely 
to do next. The pie from which we have 
extracted a plum, although small, is not 
cheap. Yet if any neophyte finds that 
what we are about to draw attention to 
has been of value, it may well be worth 
the money. We have observed members 
of that tiibe known as city magnates 
slouch away from the eighteenth hole 
(and in bee-line for the nineteenth) in the 
frame of mind that prompts one to 
proffer a blank cheque to anyone for any- 
thing that would alleviate the monotony 
of the wretchedness of one’s game. The 
book we observe was published two years 
ago: it is called ‘‘ Intimate Golf Talks,’’ 
and the talker is one John Duncan Dunn, 
who appears to be a St. Andrew’s laddie 
now resident in the United States. As- 
suredly the author knows what he talks. 
about. The hint we have seized on deals 
with the difficulty of swinging, and this. 
is important, as without a correct swing, 
athough one may play after a fashion, 
progress is impossible. 

In the first place the player addresses 
the ball in the ordinary way and then— 
well, let John D. talk. 

‘* Instead of swinging the club back 
in the customary manner, bring it 
straight up to and over the right 
shoulder. You will now imagine, if 
you can, that the club is a long-handled 
mallet and that you wish to drive a peg 
into the ground with it. In the position 
you are now holding, the head of the 
club is hanging down over the shoulder}. 
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your hands on the grip of the club are 
in line with your chin. The body re- 
mains just as in the address; slightly 
bent, right shoulder depressed a little, 
left arm almost straight, right elbow 
down, head facing forward and feet 
firmly planted on the ground. You are 
now in a position to drive the peg into the 
ground with an up and down swing of 
the arms.’’ 

All that it is now necessary to do 
is to swing the arms to the right and 
pivot. ‘‘ If you will now proceed to ex- 
amine the pivot you have made with 
such entire naturalness, you will find that 
the left heel is off the ground, the left 
knee bent inward, right leg almost rigid, 
left arm almost straight, right elbow 
down, and your eyes are fixed upon the 
imaginary peg. And you may be sur- 
prised to learn that you are in almost 
perfect form for the top of the full golf 
swing,’’ which is true; we have tested it. 

But we will go further than the worthy 
John D. Dunn. Applying the same prin- 


ciple, but checking the rise of the club 


before it reaches the shoulder a perfect half 
or, according to the degree of lift, three- 
quarter swing will also result. Now it 
may seem like a deliberate incitement to 
a public display of imbecility, but if the 
conscientious aspirant will, in the pro- 
gress of an actual round, adopt the 
mallet-lifting attitude before each stroke, 
he should in a very short space of time 
discover that he can dispense with de- 
liberation and automatically take the 
club back in first-rate style. Surely a 
desirable consummation. We _ have 
tested it all: Dunn’s ‘ hint ’’ and our 
amplification of it, and we can say with 
assurance that in a lifelong experience of 
the game we have never yet come across 
anything quite like it as a ‘‘ general im- 
provement ”’ tip. 

It appears astonishing—and yet is 
really not so when one considers the 
quantity of false pride distilled in weak 
human nature—that most individuals 
who achieve skill in any branch of sport 
are prone to gloss over the ‘‘ years of 
abstinence and early rising ’’ and affect 
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to have been born Admirable Crichtons. 
Unhappily no amount of private practice 
can ever take the place of the value of 
public performance, and it is not 
given to many of us to appear as idiots 
in open view and still preserve our calm. 
Yet it has been known to happen. Let 
us illustrate. 

Some years ago, there turned up on 
the first tee at St. Andrew’s, where our 
literary golfer, John D. Dunn, appears 
to have been born—he may have been 
caddying that day—a worthy and elderly 
Aberdeen shipowner. Although some- 
thing of a performer in his youth, he had 
been so occupied in middle-life with 
watching markets, his neighbours, and 
the bank-rate, that he had no leisure for 
golf. Finding himself retired with so 
much money that anyone but an Aber- 
donian would have been ashamed to pos- 
sess it, he reverted to his old love, and 
that day he brought with him an aged 
cronie who never in his life had handled 
a golf club. It was the crowded month 
of August, but the crush of middle-class 
trippers surrounding the teeing ground 
had no terror for our shipowner who 
drove quite a decent ball down towards 
the burn. Then the tiro advanced—a 
tall, grand-looking, full-bearded man, 
obviously throwing back to his Viking 
forbears. For some minutes he had 
been gripping his driver as if he had 
for a hammer-throwing contest. 
Guided by his caddie he took up a stance, 
and, after glaring down the fairway as 
if he were disappointed that a resurrec- 
ted Horatius was not there to invite him 
to assist in holding the bridge across 
the Swilcan, he swung. Preserving his 
balance with difficulty, he gazed at the 
untouched ball over which his club-head 
had whizzed harmlessly. The crowd 
tittered. | Nothing daunted he calmly 
told his man to ‘‘ big it up a wee ”’ and 
the caddie duly raised the ball on a two- 
inch tee. Again the hardy Scott heaved 
his sixteen stone at the ball and once 
again the club-head went swishing over 
it. 

Oddly enough, this time, there was 
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almost no sound from the crowd, which 
seemed to have kept quiet from fear of 
missing anything, and pressed closer in 
expectation of something really unusual. 
Although Grieg in the starter’s box 
scowled in a bored sort of way, he re- 
frained from saying anything and the 
only loud note came from a pierrot min- 
strel at the back of the club-house, who, 
to the plunking accompaniment of a 
badly-strung banjo, bellowed to the 
heavens that he wanted his ‘* honey.”’ 
‘Once again the unhappy caddie (a sensi- 
tive breed in such matters) was ordered 
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to “‘ big it up’’ and savagely raised a 
structure like a young Martello tower. 
Determined to get down to it this time, 
the undefeated one spread his legs and 
with a mighty splurge banged his club 
into the ground full six inches behind 
the ball which popped off its mountain 
solitude and trickled forward a couple of 
feet. A positive shout of laughter rose 
from the crowd—even the saturnine 


Grieg is said to have grinned—but un- 
daunted, the worthy man merely turned 
round and quite solemnly said, ‘‘ Weel? 
A body maun learrn !’’ 


‘ 
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Early Golfing Days in Jersey 


R. B. LATTIMER 


URING the later eighties, when 

1 was living in Jersey, I fre- 
quently noticed on the links of the 
Royal Jersey Golf Club a little light- 
haired lad whirling a~» home-made 
club round his head at a frantic speed 
and thumping the stony-hearted 
guttie of those days a_ prodigious 
distance. This was Tom Vardon, 
the pioneer golfing emigrant to the 
mother country—the first of the long 
string of thirty or more first-class 
professionals who have raised the 
name of Jersey in connection with 
the Royal and Ancient game to a 
height almost equal to that of St. 
Andrews. 

The story of the beginnings of golf 
in this famous little island will pro- 
bably interest followers of the game, 
so I propose to put on record a few 
jottings about those early days when 
golf clubs south of the Tweed could 
almost be counted on one hand; but 
I doubt if anybody can really explain 
the extraordinary sequence of first- 
class players which the little hamlet 
of Grouville has produced, because 
the district from which they come 
consists of a few scattered cottages 
only, not numerous enough to be 
dignified by the name of a village. 

Between Grouville and the sea lies 
a common, on which certain of the 
inhabitants have grazing rights—a 
fact which accounts for the various 
sheep and goats that one sees tethered 
here, there and everywhere. The 
tenants ’? — French pronunciation, 
please—are very jealous of these 
rights, so we can imagine the suspi- 


‘band of strangers 


cion with which they saw a small 
walking round 
the common on one Sunday in 
March, 1878, putting up sticks at 
intervals, and evidently bent on peg- 
ging out claims of some sort. But 
it did not take long to convince them 
that they were quite harmless, as 
they did nothing worse than knock a 
small ball about, ‘* with implements 
ill-adapted to the purpose,’ as some- 
body once said, while they even paid 
the small boys sixpence to carry 
them; so the tenants smiled and 
tolerated their presence on the sacred 
ground. After all, the boys brought 
in a few odd shillings for the benefit 
of the family exchequer, and this at 
an age when they were too young to 
go to work. It should be remem- 
bered that there was no compulsory 
education in Jersey in those days: it 
did not become law until late in the 
eighties, as a matter of fact; so the 
boys roamed about free from the 
terrors of a school attendance officer, 
and soon began to knock a ball about 
themselves. 

In this almost haphazard way be- 
gan the Royal Jersey Golf Club and 
the Jersey School of Professional 
Golfers. 

The club, though it lost no time in 
applying for the privilege of being 
called Roval,’? which was granted 
by her Majesty Queen Victoria in 
January, 1879, was in its early days 
a verv modest affair. A single room 
was hired in the little inn close to 
Grouville railway station, and_ this 
was all the accommodation they had. 
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There was no _ professional, no 
steward, nor was it possible to pro- 
cure a meal, though the players had 
access to the public bar. Probably 
about a dozen men at the most would 
wander round the course on three 
days a week; the rifle range which 
occupied half the common made play 
difficult, not to say dangerous, on the 
three other afternoons. To _ begin 
with, the subscription was £1 a year 
only, and it was reckoned that the 
expenditure of the same sum _ per 
month would suffice for the upkeep 
of the links. To the best of my belief, 
when I joined in 1885 the only work 
done was that the greens were rolled 
on Wednesday and Saturday morn- 
ings; and the first man I remember 
to have seen at the job was old 
Vardon, the father of the most 
famous of all Jersey’s products, 
whose house was close to the old 
14th green (where the family washing 
may be seen suspended in the accom- 
panying photograph). 

Of course, there had to be a prize 
to play for, so the members made a 
special subscription and bought a 
second-hand silver cup, which they 
named the Club Cup, to be competed 
for twice a year; one of the condi- 
tions attached to the holding of it was 
that under no circumstances was it 
to be taken out of the island. It is 
still the most treasured of all the 
prizes, and its winner received (or 
did, until comparatively recentlv) the 
largest and most ornate of all the 
medals. The first man to win it was 
Dr. W. Laidlaw Purves, who has 
won fame elsewhere in the golfing 
and medical world, besides leaving 
his name behind him in Purves’s 
Grave, a bunker which used to trap 
all the best drives from the old ninth 
tee, until it was turfed over. His 
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score on that memorable occasion 
was I11I, So it may be surmised that 
the golf in Jersey (and the course 
also) has improved since then. A 
second prize was contributed soon 
afterwards by F. W. Brewster, the 
founder of the club: it took the form 
of a miniature set of clubs of exqui- 
site workmanship in ivory and silver ; 
but this was speedily eclipsed by a 
wonderfully enamelled gold medal 
called the Bumble Bee. This  ori- 
ginated in a jest about some of the 
players who complained of being put 
off at the second hole by the bees 
buzzing round them, attracted (it was 
said) by the ‘‘ wild time ”’ the four- 
some had had in the adjoining 
bunker. Many other prizes have 
since been added, and the meetings 
nowadays have a full programme that 
runs to eight whole days, and _ is 


crowned by a dinner and _ selling 


sweepstake. 

We used to have many visitors, 
chiefly at the Easter meeting. This 
article is not intended to be a cata- 
logue of persons or events, so it will 
be sufficient to mention one or two 
only. The names of A. H. Moles- 
worth, J. S. Russel, W. A. Fairlie, 
Horace Hutchinson, A. F. Macfie and 
Charles Hutchings will serve as sam- 
ples of those who came, saw, and 
were conquered by the charms of 
Gorey links. 

The management of tthe club’s 
affairs for practically a whole genera- 
tion was largely in the hands of Cap- 
tain T. S. Robin. Who is there who 
has visited Grouville who does not 
remember Uncle Tom? He was a 
member of the well-known island 
family which established the Robin 
medals for scratch play, and the tales 
about him are legion. ‘I knew I 
should go out in 49 and come back 
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Photo.: Albert Smith, Jersey. 
R.J.G.C. CLUBHOUSE, PRESENT DAY. 


in 51,”’ he remarked ruefully on one he was superstitious, and his objec- 
occasion, when he had missed one of tion to magpies, of which there were 


the coveted medals. ‘‘Here it is on my _ literally dozens round the course, was 
(adjective) ticket.’’ Like most golfers fierce. Talking about birds, I 


HARRY VARDON’S BIRTHPLACE, THE COTTAGE SHOWING BEYOND THE 
CADDIE HOLDING THE PEN. THE OLD 13TH HOLE IN FOREGROUND. 
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never saw such a place for cuckoos. 
I have counted thirty-five there on the 
same afternoon; they came to feed on 
a certain species of noxious-looking 
grub which infested the common in 
the spring. 

But we are a long time coming to 
the real Jersey golfers. Before many 
years had passed it was evident that 
the boys, who made their clubs out 
of blocks of wood into which stakes 
out of a hedge had been inserted, were 
capable of doing some very fine scores. 
This method of making the club, by 
boring a hole with a red-hot iron in 
the solid head and letting in the 
shaft, was unquestionably invented 
by these Grouville boys; so also was 
the overlapping grip, as all the world 
knows now. And it must be remem- 
bered that none of them ever had a 
lesson in their lives. During the 
luncheon hour they used to gamble 
their hard-won earnings in playing 
one another for a penny a hole over 
an improvised course of their own 
near the club house, and when play 
ceased for the day, they often took 
a turn round the recognised course 
on the way home. And nobody could 
gainsay them, for it was public land. 

In the course of time many of the 
caddies had clubs given them by 
their employers, and irons in particu- 
lar were highly valued presents, for 
they could not make those for them- 
selves, and the possessor of one verv 
soon improved his play out of all 
knowledge. Before long it became 
known that Tom Vardon could at 
any time do a score that would make 
the best amateurs green with envy, 
. SO, as there was practically no open- 
ing for him there, the club decided 
to provide him a chance in England. So 
they gave him a five-pound note and 
their blessing, and sent him over to 
George Lowe at St. Anne’s to learn 
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club-making. The group of players 
shows him as he was just about this 
time—and in the same picture is P. J. 
Gaudin, almost as famous as Tom, and 
Fred Butel. It was the common belief 
that Tom Vardon was the star artist 
of all these bovs; but Tom said, 
‘““No”’; his brother Harry could 
always beat him. But we did not 
see so much of Harry, because he 
was gardener and groom to Major 
Spofforth (see group), uncle to the 
celebrated bowler of that name; he 
was one of the stalwarts of the club, 
and more than once its captain. He 
often brought out Harry to have a 
round with him, and never ceased to 
urge him to keep up his game. “‘ It 
will be useful to you some day,”’ he 
said. But Harry was—and is—a 
modest fellow, and he might have 
been content to stay on in the island 
had it not been that Tom continued to 
write and press him to follow in his 
footsteps. So he came; and we all 
know what has happened to him 
since. No golfer of any period has 
had such a career of triumphant suc- 
cess, in spite of a not too robust phy- 
sique, and no popular hero has been 
so much photographed and lionised 
and been so little spoiled in the pro- 
cess. 

The Vardons’ departure took place 
just about the time that the ‘“ golf 
stream ’’ set in southward from Scot- 
land, and new courses were opened 
everywhere, which were all shouting 
for men who could make clubs and 
could play, and, above all, teach the 
game. This was the Jerseymen’s 
opportunity. One after another they 
left Grouville, and their names were 
soon known all over England. How 
can one account for their almost in- 
stantaneous success on this side? To 
my mind, it was due to their early 
training; they learned in a good 
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school. I am not alluding to educa- 
tion, for they had very little, but to 
their readiness to pick up and follow 
the excellent golfing tradition that 
has always prevailed in Jersey. More- 
over, their gentlemanly and respect- 
ful bearing made them popular wher- 
ever they went; though one or two 
may not have quite come up to the 
first samples, they represent as a 
whole a fine type of professional 
player, and they have left an honour- 
able mark on the game. 

And what of their play? How did 
they attain to their wonderful style 
and accuracy? It is hard to say, but 
it may be due in some degree to the 
course, which, though it is not long, 
is a trying one and keeps the player 
thinking all the way round. Not 
many years ago I asked Harry 
Vardon if he ever went over to 
he said, 
and yet I feel I ought to go; but 
there are too many bunkers there for 
me now !”’ Perhaps this is the reason : 


Jersey nowadays. 
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in Jersey except from the tee (and 
often even on that) you have always 
to consider your shot before you 
play. Bunkers abound, and through 
the green you rarely get what is con- 
sidered on inland links a good lie. 
Add to this that the course is far 
from flat—even the greens are all un- 
dulating—and you can see that when 
a Jersey golfer comes to England he 
finds it a much easier game. More- 
over, it must not be forgotten that 
these boys all modelled themselves on 
first-class players, and began very 
young. They were neighbours, who 
knew one another, and each of them 
as he got on in the world lent a help- 
ing hand to a younger brother, a 
cousin, or a friend. 

The first generation I have already 
alluded to—the Vardons, three of 
them, lead the way, and in close com- 
pany after them come the Butels, 
Renoufs and Gaudins, the last-men- 
tioned a positive tribe: I think there 
were five of them in all. Some of 


A GROUP OF JERSEY GOLFERS. 
COL. MAYNE, R. H. CHAMBERS, 
LATTIMER, CAPT. T. S. ROBIN. 


MAJ. 


(ctRcA 1890). GEN. RENTON, J. BROUN, LT.- 


SPOFFORTH, D. TURNBULL, R. B. 


CADDIES F. BUTEL, TOM VARDON (centre) 


P. J. GAUDIN (right). 
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the best players never left the island, 
and it must be remembered that when 
Ted Ray joined his compatriots on 
this side, at least a generation had 
passed since the earliest of them came 
over. The war put a stop to this 
emigration, and it may never flow 
again in so strong a stream as it has 
done in the past; but ‘‘ the cry is 
still, they come!’’ The name of 
Boomer is already well known over 
here, and even as I write this page 
Aubrey Boomer’s name is standing 
at the top of a big open competition, 
with two other Jerseymen to keep 
him company in the first five. Not 
bad for Grouville! The two Boomers 
are sons of Harry Vardon’s school- 
master, and represent an entirely 
new development the history 
of golf—the ‘ public-school ’’ pro- 
fessional. Though brought up at 
Gorey, and nurtured on the Grou- 
ville links, they have since identified 
themselves largely with the newer 
course : La Moye at the other end 
of the island, as Mellin and Adams 
and otliers did before them. 

A word of caution is needed to 
golfers going over to Jersey, regard- 
ing Sunday play. The Royal Jersey 
Golf Club has never countenanced it 
—the links on that day are left in the 
hands of the Jersey Eastern Golf 
Club, consisting mainly of working 
men, many of them wonderfully fine 
players. This is, at it were, the 
training-ground for the Jersey ‘‘pro,”’ 
and long may it remain so. Sunday 
golf is permitted at La Moye; but it 
should be borne in mind that there is 
nothing of the ‘‘ Continental ’’ Sun- 
day about the island as a_ whole: 
quite the contrary. 

In his book on golf Harry Vardon 
mentions playing bv moonlight, and 
says that it is possible because it is 
so much stronger in Jersey than in 
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England. 1 don’t know how many 
have tried it since he wrote that; but 
many years before his book appeared 
my friend Arthur Jagger and myself 
(as was duly recorded in the Field 
of those days) played what I believe 
was the first full round recorded with 
card and pencil. We were spending 
our Easter vacation (April, 1894) at 
the Golf Inn, and finding that sitting 
indoors on the bright balcony even- 
ings was very monotonous, we ar- 
ranged to play a full round after 
dinner and warned our caddies to be 
ready at 8.30 p.m. When we emerged 
we were surprised to find half the 
boys of the village assembled to see 
the fun, so we told off several to go 
in front as fore caddies, to listen for 
the thud of the ball. One or two of 
them we protected with umbrellas, 
much as the tin hats in France served 
to protect the soldiers’ heads. Off we 
went, with a friend carrying a lantern 
to mark the hole; but the wind was 
gusty, and after about ten minutes it 
was abandoned as a useless encum- 
brance. The moon also ‘‘ went out ”’ 
for about five holes, so it was any- 
thing but plain sailing; but we 
struggled on, and arrived home at 
10.45 without either of us losing a 
ball, I in 116 and my companion in 
132. A few nights later, under much 
worse conditions, Major H. A. Scott, 
a scratch player, went round with 
me and easily beat my record. He 
did 105, I think; as I lost my ball off 
the first tee I did not keep my score 
on this second occasion. 


[All the photographs, lent by Mr. 


H. P. Hammond Spencer, were 
taken many years ago by his father, 
a prominent member of the 
R.J.G.C., with the exception of that 
of the Club House by Mr. Albert 
Smith. ] 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


STAYERS. 


T might be too much to say that no 

one really understands the mysteries 
of racing, for results are often antici- 
pated in a wonderful way by the exercise 
of experience, observation and what may 
be vaguely described as racing instinct, 
an indefinite attribute which may prove 
of extraordinary value. But puzzles are 
many and well nigh insoluble, one of 
them being the effect of weight on a 
horse’s back. In describing a recent 
race an exceptionally shrewd critic hesi- 
tated to express an opinion whether the 
failure of one of the runners was due 
to her having found the weight excessive 
or the distance too far. The question 
is to what extent these things react upon 
one another? If the distance of the race 
had been shorter it seems to be implied 


that the filly in question might have won. 
What reduction of weight would have en- 
abled her still to do so, supposing that 
any reduction would have achieved the 
object ? 

Over what is called ‘‘ a distance ot 
ground,’’ the Cesarewitch course, for in- 


stance, A. is vastly superior to B. at 
even weights. B. could have no possi- 
ble chance. But let A. carry 9g st. 
whilst B. carries something over 2 st. 
less. What would happen then? The 
famous Admiral Rous is reported to have 
said something to the effect that that 
weight would bring together a racehorse 
and a donkey—unfortunately the precise 
text of his utterance is not on record. 
Yet when a non-stayer for the sake of 
fulfilling an engagement is occasionally 
started for a long distance race, his 
owner being tempted by his great ad- 
vantage in the weights, he is tolerably 
sure to be beaten by some horse not per- 
haps his equal in class—though class is 
of immense importance—but with ability 
to stay. The case of Don Juan, who 


won the Cesarewitch of 1883 is some- 
times quoted as curious, he being re- 
garded as having had no pretentions to 
stay; for prior to the great autumn 
handicap he had only run in a couple of 
5-furlong races during the season. This 
is quoted as having been a species of trap 
for the handicapper, though if it were 
so it is strange that he should have fallen 
into one so obvious. Don Juan was, 
however, leniently treated, as he had only 
5 st. 10 lb. to carry, 3 lb. above the then 
—and present—minimum, and won with 
ease. I think that present-day handi- 
cappers, knowing so little about him as 
was to be known, would have given him 
more. 


No doubt horses are occasionally, per- 
haps it might even be correct to say not 
seldom, set down as non-stayers when 
were opportunity afforded them they 
would show that they could win over 
longer distances than their friends at all 
suspected, though at the same time it is 
certain that attempts to convert a non- 
stayer into a winner of long races by 
sending him for long gallops must always 
be futile. At Lingfield in the autumn 
the programme includes a Non-Stayers’ 
Plate, a mile race limited to horses who 
have never won over as much as a mile; 
but a mile is hardly a long way, if too 
long for a very large proportion of the 
horses who are annually kept in training. 
The limitations are indeed very curious. 
Some horses are brilliant over 5 furlongs 
but pounds inferior over six. A good 
many years ago at Lewes there was a 
race which might well be repeated, if 
any chance of obtaining entries exists, 
called, I believe—I write from recollec- 
tion of what I have read—the Eccentric 
Handicap. The distance was I believe, 
2 miles and the entry limited to horses 
who had not won over more than 5 fur- 
longs. If the story be correct this gave 
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rise to the discovery of Lilian, who after- 
wards won a large number of long dis- 
tance races. 

There is no accepted definition of a 
stayer, and it would be a good thing if 
one were devised. A colt or filly must 
stay well to win the Derby, but one does 
not necessarily admit a winner of the 
Derby or of the Oaks into the category 
of stayers. One wants to know some- 
thing more of the animal than that he 
can outlast others of his own age, the 
possibility being that there is not a real 
stayer among them. Instances might 
be quoted cf Derby winners who could 
not be allowed to rank as stayers. Sain- 
foin showed his weakness in this respect 
at Ascot. He started an even-money 
favourite for the Hardwicke Stakes, 
against Surefoot only 2 to 1 was laid, 
though at the time he was looked on as 
a miler, and that such a price should 
have been taken about Surefoot suggests 
that Sainfoin was not regarded as re- 
markably strong over a mile and a half, 
the even money notwithstanding. 
Amphion won from Sainfoin by a length. 
Amphion was a better stayer than the 
Derby winner, though not a genuine one, 
if the term genuine may be employed 
without disparagement to a_ gallant 
herse. On the last day of the Houghton 
Meeting in 1890, the Cesarewitch winner 
Sheen, then a five-year-old, carried 9 st. 
8 Ib., Amphion, then a four-year-old, 9 st. 
6 lb. in a £1,000 Sweepstake over the 
last two miles of the Cesarewitch course. 
Sheen was thus giving 2 Ib. as there 
would have been no difference between 
them according to weight for age scale. 
Both started at 11 to 8, Webb rode 
Sheen, Tom Cannon, as usual, Amphion; 
and Sheen won easily by three lengths. 
Across the Flat it would have been any 
odds on Amphion, but he did not stay as 
well as his opponent. 

A winner of the Cesarewitch must of 
necessity be a stayer, and as many readers 
will be aware Sheen established a re- 
cord by carrying home 9g st. 2 Ib. in the 
handicap. Prince Soltykoff, his quaint 
but sagacious owner, fully anticipated a 
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result which the vast majority of race- 
goers imagined to be well-nigh impossi- 
ble. He had urged me to back his horse, 
expressing a strong opinion that it would 
win, and the odds, 33 to 1, were tempt- 
ing; but while crossing the enclosure on 
my way to the rails I encountered the 
Duke of Beaufort, who on hearing what 
I was about to do dissuaded me. Sheen 
could not win with the unprecedented 
weight, the Duke was convinced, for one 
thing because he could not give Parling- 
ton 30 lb., the colt being remark .oly fit 
and well, though he had not been out 
since he had taken the Great Metropoli- 
tan at Epsom in the spring. Sheen not 
only won, but did so by a couple of 
lengths from Alicante, the French filly 
who was to win the Cambridgeshire a 
fortnight later and who started for the 
Cesarewitch a hot favourite at as little 
as 5 to 2. 

After Cicero had won the Derby so 
sound and experienced a judge as his 
owner, Lord Rosebery, thought it worth 
while to have the colt trained next season 
for the Gold Cup. At the Craven Meet- 
ing he won a Biennial and was then put 
by for Ascot. This was the Cup in 
which Pretty Polly, starting at 11 to 4 
on, was beaten by a length by Bachelor’s 
Button. Cicero and the winner were 
joint second favourites at 7 to 1; Ac- 
hilles followed Pretty Polly home at an 
interval of 5 lengths, Cicero a long way 
behind him. The Cup course was al- 
together beyond the Derby winner. 
Shotover won the Derby and Geheimniss 
the Oaks. At Doncaster they clearly 
showed inability to stay the Leger course. 
Really to merit the title of staver a horse 
must have shown capacity to win in good 
company, aga‘nst opponents of his own 
class, over something like two miles, cer- 
tainly over a mile and five furlongs. 
Equality of class is essential. 


Two-YEAR-OLDs. 


Up to the time of writing it may be sus- 
pected that nothing like a good two-year- 
old has been seen, though it is of course 
far too soon to make any sort of guess 
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as to what the class of the young ones 
may turn out to be. Occasionally a 
really good one is produced before the 
Woodcote Stakes is contested at the 
Epsom Summer Meeting; as a rule we 
have to wait till Ascot, and then there 
will be big unfurnished young ones who 
are not ready, and may not indeed be 
producible during the season. Most 
people are aware that St. Simon was not 
out before Goodwood, Ormonde not till 
October. The Tetrarch was one of 
the exceptions, and others might be 


named, one Slieve Gallion who first ran at 
Sandown in the Spring. That the field 
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for the last Brocklesby was a poor one 
had been recognised before the race. 
Little was thought by owner and trainer 
of the St. Olive colt—now called Black 
Mask—who won. At his second attempt, 
in the Tattenham Plate at Epsom, he 
started favourite and failed to get 
a place. _ Priory, who had been favourite 
for the Lincoln race after deposing the 
St. Olive colt, could not get into the 
first three and has been beaten twice 
since. It is seldom indeed that much is 
hoped of a Brocklesby winner. I had 
perhaps too hastily concluded that 
Rlazoner, of whom I wrote last month, 


LORD QUEENSBOROUGH’S ‘‘ ST, LOUIS”? (G. ARCHIBALD UP). 
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was a good colt, but I had reason for my 
belief in him. His owner had kindly told 
me how he had tried the son of Storno- 
way, a trial confirmed by the style in 
which he won the Sefton Park Plate at 
Liverpool. Furthermore, proof had been 
afforded that much was expected of him 
by the numerous engagements in which 
his name figured. He started favourite 
for the Sandown Park Stud Produce 
Stakes and indeed beat all those who had 
been out previously; but there were three 
strangers, Tetragon, Scyphius and 
Greenfinch, and these occupied the first 
three places. It may be that all three 
are good, though this must be demon- 
strated before it is accepted as the case. 
Blazoner failed a second time at Gatwick; 
Scyphius won at Newmarket. 

Everyone was delighted at the Craven 
Meeting to find Lord Coventry with a 
smart filly in Verdict, a daughter of 
Shogun and Finale, who won a division 
of the Ashley Stakes. Lord Coventry is 
regarded with sincere respect by race- 
goers of all classes and with affection 


by all who enjoy the privilege of his 


friendship. Interest attaches to the suc- 
cesses of his colours for the reason that 
it is more than sixty years since they 
were first carried. All familiar with 
Turf affairs are aware that in 1863 his 
mare, Emblem, won the Grand National, 
as her sister Emblematic did the year 
afterwards, and at the same time he was 
making his mark, or had made it, 
under Jockey Club’ Rules. Lord 
Coventry’s election to the Jockey Club 
dates from 1860, four years prior to that 
of Lord Chaplin. Verdict gave evidence 
that there was no mistake about her per- 
formance by winning a division of the 
May Stakes at the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting from Lord Lascelles’s Canary 
Seed. When known as the Eagle’s 
Rest filly, Canary Seed had been third 
to Verdict and many people supposed 
that the altered terms on which they met 
—even weights instead of 8 lb.—would 
alter the result. In fact the difference 
of weight had no effect and Verdict beat 
Canary Seed by three lengths. Lord 
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Lascelles’s Summer Duck, second to Sir 
John Robinson’s Duncan Gray in the 
First Spring Stakes after a previous un- 
successful outing, was, it may be ob- 
served, one of last season’s high-priced 
yearlings, the daughter of Sunstar and 
Teal, having cost 5,200 guineas. If she 
should fail to win races her value for 
the paddock must be great. The list of 
these yearlings in the matter of cost was 
headed by Count Tracy, a son of 
Tracery and Countess Zia, half-brother 
to the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
The Panther. For him Sir H. Cunliffe- 
Owen paid 8,000 guineas. He ran for 
the First Spring Stakes just mentioned, 
finishing sixth and unfortunately did 
no better at a second attempt. In 
the classics and principal weight for 
age races winners are usually, in the 
vast majority of cases indeed, home-bred, 
though why they should so generally beat 
those bred for sale it would be hard to 
say. 


Tue Kinc’s Horses. 

It is gratifying to find the King’s 
horses doing so much better this year 
than they did last. Throughout the 
season of 1921 His Majesty only won 
four races, worth £2,146. Up to the 
time of writing, thus early they have won 
five times. Weathervane took the 
Greenham Stakes at Newbury, worth 
£1,705, and the stable secured the follow- 
ing event, the Chieveley Handicap, with 
John Green—£425. The Ely Plate at 
the Newmarket First Spring Meeting 
carried off by Joss House was merely 
one of the ordinary £200 races, actually 
worth £178. Joss House repeated his 
success at Chester, the Prince of Wales’s 
High Weight Handicap, worth about as 
much; the Combermere Handicap taken 
by Picardy was worth a nominal £300. 
There is good reason to hope that these 
will all win again and it is understood 
that there are better ones in the back- 
ground, though His Majesty does not 
race on anything like a large scale. It 
will be remembered that “King Edward 
had a number of lean years and fully 
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realized that there is no Royal road to 
success on the Turf before his great year, 
1900, when he headed the list of winning 
owners with close upon £/30,000, the pro- 
duce of nine races; a total moreover 
which did not represent the real aggre- 
gate, as it did not include successes under 
National Hunt Rules, one of them 


Ambush II’s Liverpool worth, however, 
a comparatively small sum at that period, 
slightly under £2,000. 


CURRENT SPORT. 


My ‘‘ Look Round,’’ taken early in 
May, will appear a few hours after the 
decision of the Derby, which therefore is 
barred from discussion. One thing in- 
deed may be said. The Two Thousand 
Guineas owing to the liberality of the 
Jockey Club enriched Lord Queens- 
berough, the owner of St. Louis, to the 
extent of £10,645. It would be only in 
accordance with the fitness of things for 
the Derby to be worth more. At pre- 
sent and for a number of years it has 
yielded to the winner £6,450, the Oaks 
£4,950. These were the amounts taken 
by Humorist and Love-in-Idleness, in 
1921, when Craig-an-Eran’s Two Thou- 
sand amounted to £8,300, Bettina’s One 
Thousand to only £100 less money. 
The recent Two Thousand will be memor- 
able for the victory of a ‘‘ dark ’’ horse, 
for so St. Louis must be considered, as 
he had only been out once as a two- 
year-old when, not fancied and unmen- 
tioned in the betting, he was so entirely 
disregarded that after his success few 
people could remember for certain 
whether he had ever run at all. Since 
Common won in 1892 I do not think 
there has been a dark Two Thousand 
winner. Common was _ veritably so, 
never having been on a racecourse until 
he came out for the classic. There have 
been more than one instance of a dark 
Derby winner. Merry Hampton ran for 
the first time at Epsom in 1887, when a 
crop of inferior three-year-olds—Enter- 
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prise and Kilwarlin won the Two Thou- 
sand and the Leger—followed on the 
wonderful vintage year of 1886. 

Ascot approaches and the entries are 
remarkable. In the two-year-old races 
there are 105 nominations for the 
Coventry, 125 for the Chesham, 143 
for the New, 145 for the Windsor 
Castle, and no fewer than 171 for 
the Queen Mary Stakes limited to 
fillies. St. Louis is only in one race, 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. The Cup, 
however, can scarcely preserve its old 
glories. | Craig-an-Eran has been with- 
drawn from training, and looking down 
the list one reads names which must com- 
pare very poorly with those of past 
heroes and heroines. | Polemarch is a 
representative of class, in which those 
genuine stayers, Yutoi and Flamboyant, 
appear to be somewhat lacking. There 
are some sealed nominations—Sir H. 
Cunliffe-Owen has two—but it may be 
well not to expect too much from them. 
Some hope may be entertained of West- 
ward Ho! and Madame E. Blanc has. 
engaged Ksar, doubtless a colt of high 
quality, whose presence would indeed go 
far to redeem the field. 1 am not aware 
whether all his races of last season are 
included in Ruff’s Guide, but it is there 
recorded that he won the Prix Lupin 
of £5,715, the Prix du Jockey Club of 
£11,127, the Prix Royal Oak of £7,198 
and Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe of 
£15,027. Four races worth £39,067 are 
evidence of the prosperity of the French 
Turf. For the Grand Prix he ran 
badly, an unfortunate circumstance, as 
the race was worth £20,710. In the 
Jast named he certainly could not have 
shown anything like his true form for he 
was not in the first seven whose places 
are recorded; how much he was behind 
the seventh I am not aware. Unfortun- 
ately when the Exchange is calculated 
these large prizes shrink considerably. I 
hear with regret that he will not be sent: 
to Ascot. 


Scandinavian Sport and Travel 
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Summer Cruising. 


T may be that the Alaskan sea-coast 

can show scenery which is grander 
than that of Norway; this | do not know, 
but the point which has impressed me 
about the North land is that it need rely 
so little upon historical associations for 
its appeal to the traveller. 

A yachting trip, such as is planned by 
the B. & N. Steamship Line, which 
occupies a few days short of a month, 
takes one amongst fjords and _ islands 
which would lose little of their beauteous 
attraction did one visit them in the cer- 
tainty that neither towns nor people nor 
any historic interest were to be added to 
Nature’s handiwork. 

Is there any other land in the world, 
I wonder, where large and comfortably 
equipped steamers and pleasure yachts 
may penetrate far into the heart of the 
mighty mountains through winding 
water-ways enclosed in stupendous preci- 
pices, down which the rushing torrents 
fall in cascades from the glaciers above, 
reaching the water below sometimes 
only in feathery puffs of spray? Scotland 
is noted for the grandeur of Highland 
glens, but even they cannot compare with 
similar scenery in Norway. 

One is impressed by the presence of 
suow-clad mountains, vast ice-fields, 
rocky precipices, water-falls and fjords. 

Going north from Bergen one travels 
through fjords where man’s presence and 
influence is vouched for only by tiny 
fields, which look no larger than pocket- 
handkerchiefs scattered about the moun- 
tain sides, and infinitesimally small cot- 
tages perched like eagles’ eyries three 
thousand feet above the water. 

In some places, such as Geiranger, 
where the steamers sail almost under the 
famous Seven Sisters waterfall and where 
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the mountain tops soar five thousand feet 
up, rising wall-like from the fjord, these 
human habitations seem to have but a 
precarious hold upon the land, and it is 
said that the farmers’ children at play 
are actually tethered to prevent them 
falling over the precipice into the abyss. 

One house there is at this particular 
place reached only by a flight of steps cut 
in the living rock face. This accommo- 
dation-way—of small accommodation— 
the proprietors regard with no small de- 
gree of pride since, not so long ago, their 
only means of gaining or leaving their 
home was by a ladder lowered down to 
the fjord. 

In this district, too, is wild lake land 
scenery and a point of particular interest 
in the Norangsdal. A great land-slide 
occurred there in 1908, which swept away 
much of the road and formed a new lake 
by damming the river. If the traveller 
is lucky enough to cross this new lake by 
boat upon a clear day he may look down 
through the waters upon the old road and 
the roofs of the submerged houses which 
are still standing. 

Curious contrasts will be found in the 
ever-changing scenes as one sails north- 
ward. The Sogne and Hardanger Fjords 
resemble enormous crevices in the moun- 
tain mass; the former seems always 
to show a face of smiling beauty, where- 
as the latter has the savage grandeur 
which has undoubtedly set its seal upon 
the Sogne men, whom, I believe, pro- 
vided Edna Lyall with the prototype of 
The Hardy Norsemen,” in which book 
she has made famous the lovely hamlet 
ot Balholmen, which stands upon the 
north side of the fjord. 

In Sogne is to be found the Jostedals- 
brae, which is the name of the largest ice- 
field in Europe; and yet, so contradictious 
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CHILDREN OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
are the climatic conditions, that beneath 
the shadow of this glacier tobacco is 
grown. 

At Balholmen and such places as Eide 
one is obsessed by a desire to settle com- 
fortably for a long lazy holiday in the 
neighbourhood of the wild, illimitable 
mountain wastes, such as the Hardanger 
Tableland which provides a_ wonderful 
hunting-ground for sportsmen and par- 
ticularly the devotees of the rod. 

Further north at Norde the mountain 
scenery changes, the flat-topped table- 
lands giving place to isolated peaks. 

So the tourist from England sails on to 
Trondhjem. 

It is here that one learns that this 
North land has both history and mytho- 
logy all its own, and of no mean order. 

It may be that the mythology of the 
North has added less to the sum total of 
human action and endeavour than did the 
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soaring flights of fancy sped from Greece 
and Rome; and yet the Northern mytho- 
logy is more robust, its austere legends 
more virile; nor is there anything of 
voluptuousness about the people or thei: 
literature. 1 think it was Esaias Tegnér, 
the Swedish poet-bishop, who said, ‘‘ One 
must go to Greece for beauty, but to the 
North land for depth of thought and feel- 
ing.’’ In any case the grim, litanic 
mythology of Scandinavia testifies that it 
came into being amongst snow-clad 
mountains and beneath tempestuous 
skies. 

The history of Trondhjem goes back to 
the time of Alfred the Great, when Harald 
the Fairhead drew together the scattered 
powers of the North into the Norwegian 
nation, which had its first centre at the 
little village of Lade on the promontory 
to the east of the town. 

In Lade a mighty line of earls held sway 
and bent the knee to the old gods whose 
names are commemorated whenever we 
mention the days of our week; but after 
some sixteen earls had passed King Olaf 


Tryggvesson returned to Norway from 
England to convert his countrymen to 


Christianity. That was in the year 997, 
the man himself that viking whom 
Thomas Carlyle spoke of as ‘‘ The wildy 
beautifulest man in body and in soul that 
one has ever heard of in the north.’’ In 
that year Trondhjem was founded, but 
of how he converted his subjects to the 
faith of the White Christ there is not 
space to speak here, nor is there need, 
since all this matter is set out in the 
Heimskringla’’ and in Longfellow’s 
Olaf’s Saga.”’ 

Neither the church nor town of King 
Olaf prospered at first, for the Norwegians 
seem to have preferred their farms and 
their ships and the simple, lonely life, but 
later, when another Olaf, martyr, king 
and saint, had died, and his miracle- 
working bones been enshrined, there grew 
above him the building of Scandinavia’s 
most beautiful church, and pilgrims, 
trade and prosperity came to the city upon 
the banks of the Nid. 


Trondhjem cathedral is a_ splendid 
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cruciform edifice, well over three hundred 
feet in length, with aisled nave and choir 
and western towers projecting north and 
south to widen the great facade. The 
church is built of blue-grey saponite, 
varied with marble from the Island of 
Almenningen; the saponite is found 
locally and is very easy to work. 

One hears so little of the North land 
in these days which we ought to know so 
well, since from that soil so many of us 
are sprung, that it is well to realise that 
the fair church of Trondhjem is to all 
intents and purposes the farthest north of 
any great building of the Middle Ages. 

In the early ‘seventies of the last 
century the famous French-American ex- 
plorer, Paul Du Chaillu, found the old 
city singularly unsatisfying. He speaks 
in his book, ‘‘ The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,’’ of a cheerless town, large 
portions of which had been burnt and not 
re-built, a description which might well 
be applied to the Bergen of to-day, since 
that city also was destroyed by fire in 
1916 and has only been partly rebuilt. 

The feature which to-day strikes the 
visitor to Trondhjem as most singular is 
that a thriving town in a cold land should 
be almost wholly of wood; yes, even the 
palace of the king. Despite this and the 
further fact that the vanes of the Hos- 
pitals, Kirken and the Raadhus are dated 
respectively 1704 and 1710 the town yet 
bears a very modern aspect. 

Market-day stalls are set up in the wide 
open space under the shadow of the 
square white tower of the Frue Kirke; 
horses in primitive harness dash rapidly 
about the streets and there is the usual 
busy bartering between the townsfolk 
and those who come in from the country 
to sell their produce. The Norwegian 
national costume, which one saw _ so 
frequently in the mountain villages and 
by the fjords, is not seen here, but the 
Norse characteristics still prevail by the 
quays where the fishing boats come in. 

Across the waters of the fjord and op- 
posite to the town is the small rocky 
island of Munkholm, where was laid the 
scene of Victor Hugo’s first romance, 
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‘* Han d’Islande,’’ which was published 
anonymously in 1823. 

Close to the cathedral and on the east 
across the river rise the rubble-stone walls 
and grassy glacis of the seventeenth- 
century Fortress of Christiensen; a last- 
ing memorial to the days of Danish 
supremacy. 

The wanderer who finds himself at 
Trondhjem at the season of the full moon 
should carry away with him a not to be 
easily forgotten memory of an ethereally 
beautiful picture of wooded slopes and 
inland sea, softly outlined in the Arctic 
tw‘light, with lights starting up on land 
and water, in that brief space before the 
day is done and the pale moon steals up 
the sky to light the world with softer 
luminance. 

I have seen the Taj Mahal by moon- 
light, and it is no more wonderful than 
the view from above Trondhjem, seen 
under the conditions I have named; and 
yet there is a ‘‘ something ’’ about 
Trondhjem that disappoints a little. It 
took me a long time to discover what 
this was, but at last I had it. The city 
is beautiful in its verdant setting, strik- 
ingly placed if you will; life has been 
busy there a thousand years, power has 
gone out from there to vitalise Europe 
and yet, with it all, the town still keeps. 
the atmosphere of some new settlement; 
all that is but the splendid cathedral 
standing among its wilderness of fjords, 
for long the northern outpost of 
Christianity and to-day a history-haunted 
building set in a curiously English-seem- 
ing close. 

North of Trondhjem lie Nordland and 
Finmarken: this is the region of the 
fabled Maelstrom, where in winter the 
hours of daylight are few indeed, but 
where, at this time of the year, the mid- 
night sun turns five hundred miles of 
coast, little known to English people, 
into one of the most amazingly entranc- 
ing regions of the world. 

Many have made this sailing for no 
better purpose than the luxurious de- 
light of the lazy sea voyage and one 
sight of that strange phenomenon the 
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midnight sun, but I think a few lines of 
Longfellow more readily cover the case 
of the real wanderers upon the face of 
the waters and in the waste places of the 
world :— 


‘“« To the northward stretched the desert, 
How far I fain would know; 
So at last I sallied forth, 
And three days sailed due north, 
As far as the whale-ships go.’’ 


If one sails from Trondhjem at night- 
time and looks across the waters there 
will be seen behind the hills the setting 
of the sun, a spectacle not to be wit- 
nessed again until the season has 
changed or Trondhjem is reached once 
more. The ship sails on through the 
narrow Stoksund Sound and through 
Frohavet, sheltered by a belt of islands 
and skerries, beyond which the wild 
waves of the Atlantic may often be seen 
breaking, a curious sight when one’s own 
vessel is sailing upon water smooth as the 
surface of a lake. Soon the mountains 
grow higher and the steamer, following 
what seems to be an endless chain of in- 
land lakes, passes rocky scenery of ever- 
increasing grandeur. 

The old traveller is always amused and 
the new tourist pleased by the bottle- 
post at Brénnésund, where the passen- 
gers’ letters are collected by means of a 
bottle thrown over in the narrow passage. 

After many sea miles what appears to 
be an irregular mass of rock crowned by 
a square turret is raised. It is a new 
point upon the horizon which passengers 
watch eagerly. Presently a vast head 
seems to appear above the turret, which 
itself takes the form of a flowing cloak: 
bit by bit the whole mass takes further 
and more definite shape until, when the 
ship is within a mile of it, horse and 
rider are perfectly formed and _ one 
realises that one is looking upon the 
famous Hestmand, or Horseman, who 
seems to be urging his rocky steed for- 
ward further into the sea and across the 
Arctic Circle. Bayard Taylor is re- 
sponsible for the pretty conception that 
this is Odin, the All-Father, on his horse, 
Sleipner, forsaking the new race which 
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had ceased to worship him. As this 
writer says this is a sublime natural 
monument to the lost gods of the North 
land, before which better known statues 
ia other parts of the world fashioned by 
the hands of man dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. 

At the ‘‘ Horseman ”’ the Arctic Circle 
is crossed and very soon the famous 
black-ice glacier Svartisen is reached. 
This glacier rises from the water’s edge 
t» four thousand feet above sea level, is 
some thirty-five miles in length and ten 
miles in width. From its summit a 
curious contrast may be made, for upon 
one side are seen illimitable wastes of 
snow and ice and upon the other a 
pleasantly wooded fjord. 

Tromso, built upon an island sur- 
rounded by snow-capped mountains in 
69° 38/ north latitude, is of peculiar 
interest to all people of our adventurous 
race. From Tromso many polar ex- 
plorers have set out, making that town 
their headquarters; it is from there, too, 
that the seal and walrus hunters start and 
there that the Norwegian-American Coal 
Company, which is working the mines at 
Spitzbergen, has its European head- 
quarters. 

In Tromso one may be almost certain 
of a sight of the Lapps, from which 
aboriginal people many useful and inter- 
esting examples of their home-made 
wares may be bought. North of Tromso 
again lies Lyngstuen and the open sea. 

North again lies another port of 
romance, Hammerfest, the northernmost 
city of the world, situated at 70° 4o/ 11” 
north latitude. 

Hammerfest is well equipped with 
electric light, but it is interesting to note 
that the midnight sun shines continually 
there from mid-May to the end of July, 
but no sun appears above the horizon 
from November to January. I would 
hasten to add, however, that this latter 
circumstance does not postulate perpetual 
darkness. Apart from the electric-light- 
ing, moonlight and starlight both are 
brilliant and both aided by reflection from 
the white snow, to which natural system 
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of illumination the Aurora Borealis often 
lends its aid. 

About the re-appearance of the sun in 
‘the new year there is still a touch of 
pagahism, for every inhabitant of Ham- 
merfest ascends the hills for the first 
glimpse of the ‘‘ Life-giver.’’ 

In this country we are now well into 
Finmarken, which is in reality a great 
mountain plateau with steep precipices 
towards the sea. Against these cliffs the 
restless waves of the Arctic Ocean roll 
ceaselessly and far out lies: 


‘‘ The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape 
Whose form is like a wedge.’’ 


We are now at the extreme northern 
edge of Europe, but still the desolation 
is not so great as one might imagine. 

Inland from the outer coast there are 
sheltered fjords and real woods of red- 
stemmed fir and bright deciduous trees, 
but these are to be found only in west 
Finmarken. Elsewhere the plateau is 
one boundless desert expanse, grey, 


melancholy and without mountain tops, 


where one may wander mile upon mile 
without seeing any sign of life. 

This land takes its name from the 
Finns, the aboriginal owners of the soil, 
who are now generally spoken of as 
Lapps, and who are the extreme north- 
west branch of the great Mongolian race. 
These skin-clad people are in every way 
nomadic among their mountains, but the 
coast-wise Lapps are stationary in their 
dark, single-roomed huts. 

At Kvaenangen Naze stand two stone 
gods, Sima Lango and Akka Niarga. 
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These gods in former times ruled all 
Finmarken and to them the Lapps made 
sacrifice. I have mentioned them speci- 
fically because it always seemed to me 
that this was a land incredibly old, a land 
of a dead worship. During the two 
months when the real sun shines brightly 
the aboriginal seems to gather strength 
for the long winter, and in that period 
composes sweet, melancholy songs in his 


‘soft language. 


In these ‘legendary chants lies a great 
field for exploration, since they contain 
some trace of the history of the child- 
hood of the Lapp race upon a distant con- 
tinent; they speak too of a mysterious 
power by which the Lapps of former 
times were able to bind men to the dark- 
ness of death, and of mystic runes where- 
by the stranger was compelled to love 
through eternity the women of Sabme, 
the race of the Lapps. 

North of Hammerfest lies Hjelm- 
sOstauren, the famous bird rock, from 
which the birds, if disturbed, fly shriek- 
ing and flapping white wings in such a 
cloud as well-nigh blots out the sun. 

When the North Cape is reached I 
think that one should climb alone to the 
top to look out across the sublime and 
awful solitude of the Arctic Ocean which 
stretches far out to the north into that 
land of fatal charm which has lured so 
many intrepid adventurers to their death. 

As one stands there, the offspring of 
twilight and dawn—the mysterious 
Northern Lights—sweep out across the 
sky, and northward over the humped 
shoulder of the world shines the mid- 
night sun. 
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Out with the Otter-Hounds 


BY 


A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. 


T is a good thing that there is 
| such a type of sport as otter hunt- 
ing, for it comes at a time of the 
year, between April and September, 
when there is no other hunting to be 
had. And everyone knows that some 
men and women lose all the pleasure 
of existence when they cannot hunt. 
Otter hunting is thus a god-send to 
them. And besides affording them a 
chance of. listening to the music of the 
most melodious hounds we have, that 
is the pure otter-hounds, it offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for sport. Like 
beagling, moreover, it is a good train- 
ing for fox-hunting, for those unable 
to take part in it till perchance better 
davs come. 

For otter hunting it is a great ad- 
vantage to possess a car, for as a pack 
travels far during the season, and one 
must needs put up at wayside inns a 
week at a time, it is then useful to 
transfer one’s impedimenta from one 
hostelry to another. It serves also to 
enable one on non-hunting days to 
take one from one place to another 
on a voyage of discovery. Otter hunt- 
ing thus affords splendid opportuni- 
ties for touring. Furthermore, the car 
may be used to take one to the meet, 
and to bring ore home at the end of 
a day’s sport. If one does not possess 
a motor car then the motor bicycle can 
be requisitioned. 

There is a very good reason why 
the otter hunting season is fixed for 
the summer months or between mid- 
April and September. For it is ob- 


viously necessary that the rivers or 
streams hunted should be at low level. 
Otherwise not only is the otter better 
able to make good its escape, but the 
hounds for the same reason cannot 
work properly when in the water and 
the field is unable to follow them with 
the same ease as when the rivers 
are normal. Hence when rivers and 
streams are in flood they are not usu- 
ally hunted until there is_an abate- 
ment. Meets are in fact fixed with the 
proviso ‘‘ water permitting.’’ Some- 
times in the early part of the season 
opening days have to be postponed for 
this reason. 


CTTER HOUNDS. 


Very picturesque, with their long 
shaggy coats, are pure otter-hounds. 
Their music is also deep and sonorous 


and very melodious. The Dumfries 
and Bucks packs consist of pure otter- 
hounds. But as in order to hunt the 
otter successfully two requirements 
must be fulfilled, namely, ability to 
hunt in or near water, and also to run 
across country, and no one hound 
combines both qualities; an otter- 
hound pack is usually a mixed pack. 
It consists in part of pure otter- 
hounds, in part of foxhounds, stag- 
hounds, or harriers, or crosses be- 
tween the two. Pure’ otter-hounds 
and crossbreds hunt better in water or 
on the banks, whilst foxhounds are 
better on land. The latter are also 
hardier, and have more dash and go. 
They figure better also at a finish. 
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They are liable to run mute occasion- 
ally, just as pure otter-hounds are 
given to babbling. When a fox is 
found in an osier bed again the fox- 
hound may riot. On the whole, a 
mixed pack is the best for working 
purposes. 

An otter is an extremely elusive 
animal, on which account residents in 
a district where it is really plentiful 
will often say they have never seen 
one, or go so far as to declare it is ex- 
tinct. This is due to its nocturnal 
habits. One seldom sees an otter dur- 
ing the daytime save by accident, or 
where, on secluded rivers, it may fish 
sometimes by day. It hunts at night 
when the trout, which is a night rover, 
is on the feed. It works up stream 
usually. Fish lie head to current, so 
the otter approaches them from be- 
hind, taking them unawares. It 
seizes the trout from below. When 
captured it drags the fish ashore, or 
to its hover, holt, or couch, as its 
burrow is called, and there devours it 
as far as the scut, leaving the rest. In 
winter the otter migrates, sometimes 
across country to the sea, where it 
lies in caves and amongst rocks, prey- 
ing on cod and conger. 

In order to discover the where- 
abouts of an otter it is necessary to 
note the signs by which an otter can 
be tracked. Thus the “ track ’’ or 
** seal’? when made in sand on the 
banks or margins may be known by 
the five pats, being distinguished by 
the fact that that of the fox or the dog 
shows only four. 

The direction of the seal will show 
whether the otter has gone up or down 
stream. If the seal cannot be dis- 
covered a search should be made for 
the ‘‘ spraints’’ or droppings. If 
these are deposited on the lower side 
of a boulder it may be concluded the 
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otter has gone up stream; if on the 
other side, down stream. When an 
otter has submerged one should keep 
a sharp lookout for its ‘‘ ventings ”’ 
or bubbles of air which serve to betray 
its whereabouts. 


SCENT AND TRAIL. 


No quarry, that is hunted in the 
British Isles has so strong a 
scent as the otter. Often hounds 
do not take readily to it. But 
when foxhounds are entered young 
to otters they work well. They 
will sometimes when following a burn- 
ing scent sneeze violently. The trail 
of the otter is not invariably in the 
water or on the banks. At a bend the 
otter travels across land to save time. 
Moreover, it will run long distances 
across country. It may go through 
woods and across moors or heaths, 
sometimes running seven or eight 
miles. 


To find the otter one may hunt it 
from the drag if an early start be 
made, and old hounds can follow it 


late in the day. But usually when 
meets take place, between 9 and 10 
a.m., the sun is high up, and scent is 
diffused. Then search should be 
made for the signs of an otter. If 
these are not forthcoming it is then 
necessary to draw the known haunts 
of the otter up and down stream, cast- 
ing hounds in either direction. When 
an otter is found it will dive at once, 
if possible, and disappear. After a 
time it comes up to breathe, and 
usually near the bank or amongst 
reeds, its nose alone visible. If it be 
observed then it will dive again imme- 
diately. When the otter is thus sub- 
merged it is well to keep a careful, 
watch for its vent or the air 
bubbles it makes. When hounds 
get to close quarters with it, the 
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otter always puts up a good fight. 
It is very ferocious and will bite 
savagely. When hounds fasten on 
it, moreover, the otter will try to 
drown them by diving. When hard 
pressed it makes strenuous efforts to 
reach the nearest holt, and to do so 
will even run the gauntlet of the pack, 
or the field, the latter then with their 
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iron-shod otter pales, so useful in 


jumping, trying to beat it back. If 
it goes to ground the terriers must be 
put in to try and bolt it. Sometimes 
this means digging down. If bolted 
again the otter may show another good 
run. The run may last three or four 
hours on occasion. In a season thirty 
brace may be killed. 


IN THE HAUNTS OF THE 
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OTTER. 


The Polo Season 


ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


T took London polo a little longer 

than usual to get properly into its 
stride this year. May 13th was the first 
Saturday on which the game was in 
full swing at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, 
and Roehampton, though before that 
date many players had taken oppor- 
tunities of securing a little practice at 
Worcester Park, Sunbury, and some 
of the county grounds. The truth is 
that the London managers were not 
too happy about the condition of their 
grounds at the beginning of May. 
Last year’s abnormal drought has 
had lasting ill-effects. | Nor were the 


conditions of early spring really con- 


ducive to the growth of grass, so the 
formal opening of the season was de- 
layed as long as possible. 

Now that a start has been made, the 
outlook is promising enough. We 
look like having some intensely inter- 
esting polo when the big tournaments 
are played during the ensuing six 
weeks. Let us hope that the season 
will reveal some fresh talent of real 
quality, for it is useless to disguise 
the fact that new blood is vitally neces- 
sary if we are to regain supremacy in 
the International field. 

Many of our best players are well 
on in the “‘ forties ’’ and not quite so 
quick or so eager to exchange the hard 
knocks of the game as they were be- 
fore the war. That, of course, is only 
in accordance with the natural order 
of things. Youth will be served in 
polo as well as in other vigorous open- 
air pastinies. We admire the marvel- 
lous consistency of Mr. Buckmaster 


and other senior players year after 
year, but we know that the nearer a 
man approaches to his half-century the 
more he becomes inclined to take 
things easily in the game. He can 
still hugely enjoy his polo, but natur- 
ally he feels the strain of six or seven 
chukkers fought out at top pace. 

The future of English polo is in the 
hands of its young exponents, and we 
shall follow this season’s form with 
peculiar interest with a view to spot- 
ting youngsters who are likely to go 
to the top of the tree. We depend 
largely upon the Army for this rising 
talent. Reductions of cavalry strength 
must minimise to some extent the pros- 
pect of a steady influx of new blood to 
the game, but, happily, all the great- 
est polo regiments remain, and though 
their numbers are sadly diminished, it 
is to them that we look with the 
brightest hopes for the future. 

Already there are signs that there 
are plenty of new players coming on. 
Until this year most of the cavalry 
regiments have not had a fair chance 
to settle down properly to the game 
after the heavy losses they sustained 
during the grim years of the war. The 
trouble in Ireland kept some of the 
strongest regiments practically out of 


the game during 1921, and the Inter-. 


Regimental Tournament since the end 
of the war has not aroused a tittle of 
its former interest. The 17th Lancers, 
fortunate in retaining their powerful 
pre-war team intact, have simply 
walked away with the premier honours 
of Army polo. But all that will be 
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changed in due course. The 15th 
Hussars are now at Tidworth, and 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. D. Bingham 
believes that he has a number of 
young players who will make their 
mark in the game. The 12th Lancers 
are at the same station, and hope to 
produce a good team; while the 17th 
Lancers (soon to become the 17th/ 


21st) are also at Tidworth, with such’ 


players as Capt. Fowler, Mr. Gossage, 
and Mr. Forester qualifying to take 
the place of the older hands. 

Among the regiments on foreign 
service the 11th Hussars have already 
evolved a splendid team of subalterns, 
who can be congratulated upon hav- 
ing recently won the Subalterns’ 
Tournament in their first year in In- 
dia. I have from  Lieut.-Colonel 
Geoffrey Brooke an encouraging ac- 
count of the progress of the 16th 
Lancers in India. Major F. B. Hurn- 


dall and other officers of the 14th 
Hussars have built up a good team 
since the regiment formed part of the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. 
Even with the Black Sea Army the 
3rd Hussars are looking forward to 
polo both at Constantinople and in 


Anatolia. In Egypt the 9th Lancers 
are sure to maintain their fine polo 
traditions in Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in Palestine the 5th Dragoon 
Guards are keeping up the game. 

I find that in all these regiments 
there is a great enthusiasm for polo, 
and so long as this endures I do not 
think we need worry greatly about the 
future of the game. I believe that 
English polo has seen its darkest days, 
and I venture to predict that in five 
or six years’ time we shall have a team 
of young soldiers scarcely less brilliant 
than that which went to the United 
States and recovered the International 
Cup in 1914. 
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I am writing these lines shortly after 
seeing the Argentine players perform 
for the first time at Roehampton. 
They defeated on May 13th a side of 
Freebooters comprising the Duke of 
Penaranda, Lieut.-Colonel H. C. S. 
Ashton, Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, 
and Lord Rocksavage. This team, 
boasting a handicap of 33 points, was 
obviously strong enough to give them 
a sharp test, yet the visitors won very 
handsomely by 11 goals to 3. I con- 
fess that I was very much impressed 
by the form displayed by the winners. 
Before the match I had calculated that 
there would not be very much in it, 
for the Argentine team could only 
claim an aggregate of 29 points. 
Their exhibition was a genuine eye- 
opener. Of course, I do not overlook 
the fact that polo form in the first week 
or two of the season is not strictly 
dependable. Neither players nor 
ponies are quite at their best. Still, 
the Freebooters had enjoyed as much 
preliminary practice as their oppo- 
nents, while the Argentine men were 
labouring under the disadvantage of 
their ponies not being properly 
acclimatised. 

All things considered, the perform- 
ance of the visitors was highly praise- 
worthy, and warrants the assumption 
that they will make a fair show in 
such tournaments as the Champion 
Cup and the Ranelagh Open Cup dur- 
ing the present month. I have referred 
to the fact that the visitors had a han- 
dicap four points fewer than that of 
the Freebooters, and their success 
under these conditions revives the 
question of whether many of our 
players are not over-handicapped in 
comparison with the players of other 
countries. In an account of the 
American Championship at Philadel- 
phia last autumn, written by Capt. 
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H. H. Holmes, the following interest- 
ing passage occurs :— 

‘“ Undoubtedly the American 
players are under-handicapped, al- 
most by two goals, in comparison 
with the British. No teams I saw 
in England or Ireland this past 
season playing under a_ similar 
aggregate handicap would show 
anything like the same speed and 
stick work [as in the American 
championship games]. Until Eng- 
lish players realise the necessity of 
playing even their practice games at 
top speed it is quite probable that 
America will develop more players 
capable of displaying the necessary 
brilliant hitting when at top speed 
and under pressure. ‘ We shall be 


all right on the opening night’ 
doesn’t go at polo.”’ 
That the matches against America 


have done a great deal to expose our 
shortcomings cannot be questioned, 
and this visit of the Argentine players 
bids fair to be equally serviceable. 
We have yet to see what they can do 
when grounds become soft, but on dry 
turf our visitors certainly go a great 
pace and at the same time have good 
control over the ball. They possess the 
advantage, too, of having youth on 
their side. Whatever else they may 
fail in during their efforts here, they 
will certainly not be lacking in dash, 
energy, and real enthusiasm. 

There is an engaging modesty about 
them which has already made them 
favourites with all. To come all the 
way from Buenos Aires for a season’s 
polo in the old country, bringing about 
fifty ponies with them, is no light un- 
dertaking, and every polo player will 
unreservedly wish them the best of 
luck and a thoroughly enjoyable time. 

When I saw them at Roehampton 
they were by no means perfect in team 
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work. That is not surprising seeing 
that the same four players had not 
been in a match together previously. 
They will improve in this respect as 
the season progresses. Individually 
there is a great deal to be said for 
them. In Mr. Lewis Lacey they have 
a captain in whom the other members 
have implicit confidence. I formed 
the opinion that Mr. Lacey is inclined 
to ‘‘run mute’’ during the game, 
which is a mistake in a polo cap- 
tain. Major Lockett failed in this 
direction against the Americans last 
year, his comparative silence in the 
game being in marked contrast with 
the staccato instructions, exhortations, 
and words of praise with which Mr. 
Devereux Milburn assiduously plied 
his men all through the matches. 

Still, there is no doubt but that Mr. 
Lacey is a good back. It will be in- 
teresting to compare his work with 
that of Lord Wodehouse, Major 
Lockett, and other giants here. With- 
out possessing the exceptional phy- 
sique of Mr. Milburn he gets great 
length on the ball and has a notable 
variety of strokes. One of his back- 
handers, which sent the ball straight 
between the posts at long range, was 
one of the prettiest efforts seen in the 
Roehampton match. Yes: he is un- 
questionably a player of quality, and 
after the glowing accounts I have had 
of him from South American friends 
I am very glad to have seen him in 
action. 

Mr. David Miles is not very far be- 
low him, and seems to be well suited 
for the duties of No. 3. He isa 
strong horseman and wants a great 
deal of shoving off the ball. More- 
over, he gets a good length, and I 
can foresee that he is going to present 
his forwards with any amount of 
chances. It will pay Mr. John Nel- 
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son to ride further up in the game than 
he did at Roehampton, yet when he 
and Mr. John Miles got on the move 
it was always an anxious time for Lord 
Rocksavage. Evidently these two are 
very capable forwards, and when they 
want a rest there is an excellent sub- 
stitute at the service of the team in Mr. 
A. M. Pefia, who displays plenty of 
dash and initiative. 

Other Argentine players on visit 
here include Mr. Lewis Nelson, Mr. 
E. G. Paul, Mr. G. Torres. Their 
presence adds vastly to the interest of 
the season. If they do not wish to 


take all their ponies back to “‘ B. A.”’ 
no doubt they will find a ready market 
here, for these mounts are representa- 
tive of the best stock in the Argentine. 
When these South American ponies 
are good they usually want a lot of 
beating. 


That, at least, must have been the 
opinion of the Duke of Westminster 
when he commissioned Colonel E. 
Brown to buy on his behalf a number 
of ponies in the Argentine a few 
months ago. We shall see the best of 
those ponies at the London clubs dur- 
ing the summer. For some weeks 
past they have been put through their 
facings at Eaton Hall by the Duke and 
his friends, and were brought to 
town for the Whitney Cup tourna- 
ment. For the most part they 
are young ponies, but they promise 
well. One cannot but feel a tinge of 
regret, however, that it should have 
been necessary to go out of the country 
to build up a new pony stud. 

There is fortunately a tendency for 
the best polo ponies to come down in 
price, a reflection no doubt of the 
general financial stringency. Still, 
Mr. James Montagu got 800 guineas 
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for his Sheila last year, while Beatrice, 
who was ridden by Colonel Tomkin- 
son in the International matches, 
fetched 820 guineas, which shows that 
a first-rate-made pony is still beyond 
the reach of the man of moderate 
means. In the Argentine the pick of 
the ponies command not much more 
than £200, and it will be surprising 
if the Duke of Westminster has not 
secured a fair number of bargains. 

It is delightful to see him returning 
to the game after so long an interval. 
British polo is indebted to him for the 
splendid effort he made to regain the 
International Cup with the team which 
he equipped in 1913, though it was 
left to Lord Wimborne with a similar 
effort a year later to achieve the desired 
result. Moreover, the Duke is 
bringing another welcome old hand 
back to the game in the person of Mr. 
Isaac Bell, whose dashing work for 
the Old Cantabs at No. 1 years ago 
will be readilv recalled. It is expected 
that Lieut.-Colonel B. H. Mathew- 
Lannowe and Mr. John Traill will also 
be plaving for the Eaton team. 

By the way, it is a little curious that 
while the Old Cantabs have been such 
a big force in London polo for many 
seasons no sustained effort has been 
made to organise a team of Old 
Oxonians on similar lines. 

Lord Wodehouse was unlucky in 
getting into the wars in the first week 
of the new season, but his wrist was 
not broken, as at first reported, 
and he will soon be in harness 
again. 

We hope to see the Prince of Wales 
home in time to take part in the 
last weeks of the season, and in any 
case he is not likely to miss the oppor- 
tunity of playing at Rugby in August. 


Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


VIII.—Continued. 


BY 


NIMROD 
HORSES—continued. 


I was once trotted away with by a 
grey horse in the hunting field directly 
we found. The pack went away at right 
angles, but this dreadful beast, with 
head and tail erect, continued to trot 
round and round the field till he, too, 
‘“ran down ”’; the while my friends re- 
viled me as they passed me or I got in 
their way. This was a recent purchase 
at Audleby from a parson, who drove it 
in his trap, a method of earning his liv- 
ing we thought not nearly good enough 
for him. It was too good. Another of 
Robinson’s, a very good-looking bay 


gelding, nearly put paid to my account. 
I had ridden him several times hunting, 


and, though he was green to begin with, 
he improved wonderfully. Then a frost 
stopped hunting, and when we started 
again, I suggested that a long trot to a 
distant meet would do him good. We 
started all right, but when about a mile 
from his stables he stopped suddenly, 
and nearly shot me over his shoulder. 
I got him going again, but he stopped 
once more in the next half mile. I was 
ready for him this time, and gave him 
two or three down the shoulder, quick. 
Then he sulked, reared, kicked, tried to 
rub me off against gate posts and 
stacks, ran back and let drive at the 
postman, who tried to ‘‘ shoo ’’ him on 
with his oilskin cape, and finally stood 
stock still. I had my flask and sand- 
wiches and some cigarettes, and decided 
to see it out. I had started at nine 
o’clock, and I heard the church clock 
chime eleven, before he at last agreed to 
move; then he walked out of the stack 
yard we had backed into. For quite 200 
yards he went sedately in the required 
direction; then, with a squeal of rage, 
he reared so straight up that he nearly 
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came over backwards; and directly his 
feet touched the ground he threw him- 
self down, first trying to roll over me, 
and then to kneel on me and savage me, 
while I beat him off with my hunting 
whip and struggled out of the way. 
Then he galloped home. He got gradu- 
ally worse, till it was impossible to ride 
him out of the yard; and he went to 
Walker’s Repository at York, where he 
gave a show like a little gentleman, and 
was sold for a fair price. Someone got 
a treasure ! 

The best hunter I ever rode of Robin- 
son’s was a black gelding, a good per- 
former and with excellent manners, till 
one day, having killed our fox in the 
Ulceby district, Cavill Lowish and I pro- 
ceeded to eat our sandwiches, as we 
went off side by side, to draw Zincs. 
And now you neophites, read, mark and 
learn this lesson! There was a stiffish 
breeze blowing. Cavill let his sandwich 
paper go, and the wind blew it against 
my horse’s shoulders near the withers, 
where it stuck. In my right hand I had 
a sandwich, and in my left my reins and 
whip; at the first wild buck, I came un- 
stuck, and at the second I went like a 
shooting star. ‘‘ The brute!’’ said 
Cavill, ‘‘ What on earth did he do that 
for?” ‘** The brute,’” I replied, ‘‘ is 
the most placid and docile beast I ever 
rode. But if damned idiots let their sand- 
wich papers go flying about and stick on 
other fellows’ horses, there is bound to 
‘tbe an accident.’? Explanations and 
apologies; and the status quo was re- 
stored. But don’t forget the lesson, you 
young folk. The slightest rustle of 
paper after this when I was on his back 
drove him frantic, and though they tried 
feeding him out of newspaper (which 
never alarmed him), and I exercised 
much patience in trying to get him used 
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to the rustle of my sandwich paper on 


his back, I had to give it up, and take. 


my luncheon in a piece of linen. 

The next best two I rode were animals 
of little financial value and few good 
looks; the one a chestnut, almost ugly, 
but nearly thoroughbred, who took to 
the game like a duck to water, and 
eventually carried the first whipper-in of 
the Blankney. The other was a grey 
mare about 15.1, plain in make and 
shape, but with an intelligent head, and 
something taking about her. I saw her 
in the stable, but Robinson said he knew 
nothing about her, not even if she had 
ever jumped a fence. As the next meet 
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was on the Wolds, I said I would have 
a ride on her and take my chance. The 
first fence we came to must have been 
the first she had ever seen in her life, 
but she got over it somehow; and each 
succeeding little Wold fence she jumped 
in better form. In the afternoon hounds 
settled down to run, and I pulled away 
to the right, where I had noticed on my 
way to the meet that the top rail was 
down in a long flight of new and very 
high posts and rails; hounds turned to 
me, and for some two miles I was 
nearest to them on my green little mare. 
She turned out a clinker. I rode the 
little chestnut horse a lot, and very poor 
in condition he was when I first saw 
him, but he improved on work and 
turned out a grand little hunter. He 
had beautiful mouth and manners, and 
was a fine performer. But he was not a 


beauty to look at, particularly when I 
first rode him, for his coat was staring 
and he was weak in condition; but I 
never saw a horse pick up quicker on a 
little hunting and plenty of good food. 


Tommy Sands, of Grainsby, had a 
wonderful little thoroughbred _ horse, 
called Bonnet Box, by Bonnet Rouge, on 
whom he went exceedingly well to 
hounds, and on whom he won a lot of 
races. I don’t think he stood much more 
than fifteen hands, but I have seen him 
win Hunt Steeplechases under 13. st. 
‘* Bill’? Ewbank’s horses were big well- 
bred hunters, and many of them came 
from the late Lord Helmsley, who had 
paid a lot of money for them; but they 
proved too much for him. He always let 
Long ’Un ’’ ‘know when he had such 
an animal he wanted to get rid of, and 
only asked a fraction of what he had 
given for them. Two I remember, a 
very good-looking bay, that was a fine 
jumper, and a big chestnut with a white 
face, that was not much inferior as a 
verformer. I remember the former 
jumping a lot of high timber in succes- 
sion along the banks of the Eau, and 
that I was following on a big bay of 
‘‘Long ’Un’s” that had neither mane nor 
breastplate, and that I often wished he 
had one or the other! The chestnut was 
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a funny tempered animal and easily up- 
set; he would not let you crack or 
flourish a whip on his back, and once his 
temper was disturbed he was a most un- 
comfortable ride for the rest of the day. 

Charlie Darley, who was always well 
mounted, had two good horses in Fly- 
ing Fox and Trilby. I never had a ride 
on the little mare, who, I believe, was 
twice second for the Members’ Race at 
the Badsworth Point-to-Point, and on 
whom I remember seeing Frank Bartlett 
going extremely well in a run we had 
over Aylesby and Riby. Flying Fox 
won the Members’ Race twice and was 
second twice, and I rode him in the good 
forty minutes we had with the Fitz- 
william from Wheatley Wood, over Don- 
caster Racecourse, and by Cantley vil- 
lage to the Hatfield Moors. He galloped 
with his head low, but lifted it as he 
got to his fences in time to see where 
he was going. I also had a hunt on 
John Foster’s steeplechase mare, Easter- 
tide, over much the same country. Harry 
Whitworth did not ride particularly good 
horses when he first came down to hunt 
with the Brocklesby, but later on no one 
rode better. I have seen both him and 
Messrs. Kelly and Higham go wonder- 
fully well on them, and jump some very 
big places. 

I never saw a better collection of 
weight-carrying hunters in a hunt stable 
than the Duke of Beaufort had in his 
when I went down there. And Dale was 
as well mounted as his master; one of 
Dale’s, I remember, was Swordsman, 
who had carried Tom Firr over Lei- 
cestershire, a fine type of hunter. The 
Duke was very kind in mounting me occa- 
sionally. The Pytchley horses, both in Mr. 
Wroughton’s and Lord Annaly’s time, 
were beautiful blood hunters, and just 
the sort for the job they had to perform. 
I recollect a big bay mare George Wal- 
ters rode, by Common out of an Isinglass 
mare. How’s that for breeding! I had 
some very comfortable rides on the 
Pytchley Hunt horses. Norman Loder 
generally rode fairly young horses him- 
self when hunting the Southdown, and 


made good prices for them when they 
went up to Tattersall’s afterwards. They 
could all gallop and jump; but I had 
some frights on a bay horse of his called 
Fusee. He would jump a high heave- 
gate perfectly, and then nearly come to 
grief over a simple thorn fence, or jump 
a big thorn fence without touching a 
twig, and then blunder over a heave- 
gate with the top rail down. 

My own horses were never very valu- 
able, and they never cost me much; but 
I will bet no one got more fun out of 
their 300-guinea hunters than I did out 
of my unpretentious animals. But, of 
course, I was a beautiful weight, scal- 
ing little more than eight stones; and I 
presume I had pretty good hands, other- 
wise Andrew Brown would not have let 
me ride his horses, and I should not 
have had the number of mounts placed 
at my disposal by so many good friends 
both in the Brocklesby and other coun- 
tries. With grateful memories of so 
many good runs comparisons are indeed 
odious; but I think I must give the palm 
to Brixworth, as the best hunter I ever 
owned. She was a bay, with silver 
mane and tail, and ‘‘ Cis’’ Pelham 
bought her, without a pedigree, when 
he was quartered in the Duhallow 
country. I rode her through that six- 
mile point to Waterloo Gorse which I 
shared with John Issac and George 
Walters; and after two good seasons 
with the Brocklesby she carried me 
through the last good run I had with Lord 
Yarborough’s historic pack. She was never 
sick or sorry, and never failed to clean 
out her crib after hunting; she generally 
did two days a week, going with hounds 
and coming back with them; she was 
kind and temperate; a beautiful jumper 
never gave me a fall) and fast enough 
to win a Point-to-Point; the most honest, 
willing, and stout-hearted mare I ever 
put a leg over. I afterwards sold her to 
carry a lady, who was a beginner and 
wanted ‘‘ a patent safety.’’ She was a 
long, low mare, standing 15.24, with 
plenty of bone and_ substance, yet 
showing a lot of quality, well set on neck 
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and shoulders, and an intelligent head. 
The best-looking animal I had was 
Mavis Clare, by Prince Hampton out 


of Miss Athol, by Blair Athol. She 
stood 15.24, a beautiful mover in all her 
paces, and very graceful; she was quite 
a good hunter on the top of the ground, 
but was no good when the going was 
deep. She had won on the flat, and was 
four years old when I bought her. I 
never rode her through any exceptional 
run, but I had a lot of fun on her during 
two or three seasons, and she gave me 
very few falls. I am riding her in the 
picture that appears in the number con- 
taining the first chapter of my ‘ Re- 
miniscences,’’ October, 1921. She hit 


her knee, and I eventually patched her 
up and sent her to York. Geisha was a 
chestnut mare I bought of Andrew 
Brown as a four-year-old, and a very 
good mare she was. Maunsell Richard- 
son wanted me to buy a little thorough- 
bred horse of his, Ocean Swell, by 
Ocean Wave, but I did not like him 
when I rode him to hounds. I told 
‘“The Cat’? I was hankering after 
Andrew’s chestnut mare, only he was 
asking more than I could afford; so he 
went up to the old man, pointed me out 
on Ocean Swell, and said he was just 
the horse for me and that he thought I 
should buy him! That night when I got 
home I found a letter from ‘‘ old An- 
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drew ”’ telling me I could have the mare 
at the price I had bid for her. As a 
three-year-old she was the pick of the 
fifteen or sixteen that ran out in the 
Park at Audleby, but she did not get 
big enough for the old man. I found 
out afterwards that she used to buck 
the grooms off; but she never once put 
her back up with me. I got on her one 
day out hunting when she was only half 
clipped, and after jumping a big stile 
with a plank over a ditch on the other 
side, made up my mind to have her if i 
could. Her shoulders were not perfect 
(otherwise there was little fault to find 
with her), but she used them well, could 
gallop down hill or land over a drop- 
fence without faltering; and that is the 
true test. One day I jumped some 
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timber in a corner into an occupation 
road going up from the Keelby Alms- 
houses to Riby Bratlands; and while we 
were in the air 1 heard someone in the 
road say, ‘‘ I’ll bet a fiver he falls.’’ It 
was well over a 6-ft. drop, but the mare 
lit on her feet like a cat. 

We were running from Waltham 
Station towards the sea one day when 
we came to a fairly high fence. Jim 
Smith (on my left a couple of hundred , 
yards away) and | happened to be lead- 
ing, and I picked my place, the best 
anywhere near, a small bank and some 
pailings, the whole about 4 ft. 6 in. , 
high. I believed that on the other side 
there would be one of those five or six- 
feet ditches which every fence has in 
that part of the country. But when I) 
was in the air I saw a place, I did not. 
think we should get half over; however, | 
with a wriggle,and a struggle my good 
chestnut mare landed. It was a straight- | 
cut ditch and as deep as a room. Thorn- 
hill Simpson from the Badsworth was, 
next, and fell, horsé and man rolling 
over like shot rabbits. Then came in 
succession and at racing pace Jack 
Tonge and Cecil Stephen, and both got 
over, though each with a scramble and 
with one leg down; to be followed by 
Miss Edith Carr Smith on that fine 
hunter, The Gunner, and she jumped it 
the best of the lot. Smith got over 
away on the-left where there was only | 
a ditch of usual size. But no one: else 
had a go at it where we did. Finding 
a few minutes later that I had a button 
missing from my pink coat, I concluded 
[ must have torn it off in my struggle 
to maintain connection with the saddle; 
so I decided to walk over from Grimsby 
on the Sunday and look for the missing 
button, and incidentally to take a piece 
of string and measure the ditch. I 
found the button, and measured the 
ditch; but could not measure from take- 
off to landing, owing to the bank. The 
ditch was 19 ft..! 

I rode the Geisha through the fast run 
from Pelham Pillar; the Grainsby Heal- 
ing run, when she fell at the brook at 
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Barnoldby; and through that fine run 
from Grasby Bottom to Halton Skitter, 
when Maunsell Richardson was carry- 
ing the horn. Eventually she seemed 
to go wrong in her head, and fretted all 
the way to the meet and all the way 
home again; stopping to rear and kick 
without the slightest warning in~ the 
middle of a field, and even when trotting 
along a road. The only thing was to 
sit quiet and let her rear and kick till 
she was ready to go on again; but she 
lost me one or two runs, and was a 
nuisance, so she too went up to Walker’s 
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Repository at York. She was good at 
any kind of fence, and particularly at 
timber. I used to jump the rails in 
Brocklesby Park till my friends said I 
was ‘‘ showing off’’; and I once 
jumped a big, locked gate out of the 
road in Ulceby village, Jim Smith being 
the only other to follow me, and his 
horse hit it hard. There were a series 
of rails from Wootton Gorse down to 
the Kirmington and Barton road that I 
was very fond of if hounds ran that 
way. Dorothy, the mare I rode the two 
days when the Warwickshire were in the 
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Brocklesby country, was another pur- on very good horses. One year he won 
chase from Andrew Brown. She had the Household Brigade Point-to-Point 
sickle hocks, and was by a thorough- at Hawthorn Hill. He was most popu- 
bred horse out of a mare that won a_ lar with everyone, and there was much 
number of races at ‘‘flapping meetings’’ sorrow at the news of his death in the 
in Ireland. I had a lot of hunting on early days of the war. I remember his 
her for three or four seasons, and then two brothers, Sackville (the present 
sold her to Lord Yarborough to carry Lord Worsley) and Marcus when they 
the first whipper-in; but he had heavy first came out on ponies, and _ indeed 
hands and checked her at the fences; saw the former ‘‘ blooded ’’ in his baby 
she learnt to refuse, a thing she had carriage when we killed a fox near the 
never offered to do all the while I had house at Brocklesby. 
her. These were the best of my mode- 
rate possessions; but no man had more (To be continued.) 
true or honest friends and none saw 
more fun on their high-priced horses [Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
than I did on my modest animals. of Horse and Hound” appeared in 
Lord Yarborough always mounted his the issues of the Bapminton for 
boys on safe conveyances, and after the October, November, and December, 
late Lord Worsley went into the Royal 1921, and January, February, March, 
Horse Guards he rode well to hounds April, and May, 1922. | 
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Public School Athletics 


V—Discus Throwing 


F. A. M. WEBSTER. 


Author of ‘‘ Success ‘n Athletics,’’ &c. 


ISCUS throwing is one of the most 

ancient forms of all athletic exercises 
which, as every schoolboy knows, was 
much practised by the athletes of classic 
times. In 1896, when the Olympic 
Games were revived at Athens by 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, discus throw- 
ing was at once given a place in the 
programme; the event being won by Gar- 
rett, U.S.A., with a throw of 95 ft. 
74 ins. 

From that time onwards the sport 
caught on in America; and despite the 
fact that Bauer, of Hungary, won at the 
Paris Olympiad in 1900 with the greatly 
improved throw of 118 ft 29/10 ins., the 
Americans were steadily making head- 
way. The next year Mark Sheridan 
began to come into prominence and won 
his first American Championship. In 
1904 he won not only the championship 
but also the Olympic event, with a throw 
of 128 ft. 10} ins. He won again at the 
International Festival held at Athens in 
1906, recording 136 ft. 1/3 in. upon 
that occasion, and he won again in 
London, where the Olympic Games were 
held in 1908, with a throw of 134 ft. 
2 ins. . 

From the time of the London Olympiad 
a new era of discus throwing may be 
said to date, since it was about that time 
that Sweden and Finland first showed 
promise of the prowess which later was 
to surprise the world. 

At the 1912 Olympic Games in Stock- 
holm, A. R. Taipale, Finland, reached 
180 ft. 3.9ins.. R. L. Bird, U.S.A., 
being second at 138 ft. 10 1/10 ins., and 
J Duncan, U.S.A., third, at 138 ft. 
8 11/20 ins. Duncan’s position in the 
final was curious, for on 27th May in 


that year he had established the existing 
world’s record of 156 ft. 1 3/8 ins. 

In England the game is only just be- 
ginning to catch on, owing mainly to 
the reluctance of sports’ promoters to in- 
clude in their programme an event which 
is new to them. We have, however, 
had two excellent throwers in England 
who were the pioneers of the sport, viz., 
W. E. B. Henderson and the late A. E. 
Flaxman, both of whom represented 
Great Britain at the Olympic Games in 
1908, and filled first and second places 
in the English A.F.E.A. Champion- 
ship in 1911, 1912 and 1913; Hen- 


derson throwing 128 ft. 44 ins. in 1912, 
which still stands as British Native Re- 


cord, but which was very nearly equalled 
in 1915 at St. Albans when Flaxman 
reached 126 ft. 3 ins. at the sports of the 
52nd North Midland Division. 

In the modern form of the sport the 
discus is thrown from a circle 8 ft. 24 ins. 
in diameter and all throws to be valid 
must fall within a 90 deg. sector marked 
upon the ground. The thrower must not 
touch the circle itself, nor the ground be- 
yond the circle with any part of his person 
or clothing before the discus strikes the 
ground. The discus itself consists of 
‘*a smooth metal rim permanently at- 
tached to a wood body, brass plates set. 
flush into the sides of the wood body, 
and in the exact centre of the discus.’’ 
The weight of a full-sized Olympic 
discus is 4 lbs. 6.4 ozs. 

It is the well considered opinion of 
many excellent judges that it would be 
very wise to replace shot-putting or 
hammer-throwing in the sports  pro- 
grammes at our Public Schools with a 
discus throw, provided that a light 
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HOW THE DISCUS IS THROWN (SEE TEXT). 


youth’s discus is used. This youth’s 
pattern discus can, I am told, be obtained 
from Messrs. A. G. Spalding Bros., 
317-318, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Like all the field events discus throwing 
is a form of athletics proficiency in which 
can only be attained with great patience 
and continual practice. Certainty of 
movement is a secret of success, as the 
slightest deviation in the swing of the 
arms or the manipulation of the imple- 
ment spoils the throw. 

One has only to see a discus to realise 
that it cannot be gripped, but must be 
retained in position entirely against the 
palm of the hand by centrifugal force 
alone. When the discus is placed on the 
hand its edge should be overlapped by 
the outermost joints of the fingers, the 


fingers being well separated and the 
thumb stretched back as far as possible 
to act as a balancer. With the discus 
in this position the arm is stretched well 
out to the right before being swung 
across the body to the left. During this 
swing the hand is turned over so that the 
back is uppermost and the discus beneath 
the palm; at the end of the swing, sup- 
port is given by the palm or fingers of 
the left hand. This position is seen in 
the thumb-nail drawing numbered 1. 

One must first learn to throw the imple- 
ment from a standing position, nor should 
an attempt be made to throw with a turn 
until one can be sure that the right arm, 
shoulder and side follow through, that 
the discus skims through the air, flying 
gyroscopically flat, and is delivered at the 
correct angle upwards, which is some- 
where midway between 4o deg. and 45 
deg’. 

When practising the standing throw 
it is always as well to do so from the 
circle, placing the right foot about 3 ft. 
from the edge of the ring so that the 


right foot and the centre of the circle are 


in one and the same straight line 
with the direction of the throw, the feet 
being so separated that there is about 
36 inches between them and the stance 
a firm one. From the position shown in 
Fig. 1, the discus thrower swings his arm 
in a large circle as far back as possible, 
at the same time bending the right knee, 
slightly hollowing the back, and slightly 
twisting the body to the right. The left 
arm is stretched out in the opposite direc- 
tion to steady the body. ‘The discus is 
now thrown by the sweep forward of the 
arm combined with a twist of the body 
to the left and the straightening up of the 
legs. This leaves the thrower with his 
legs crossed at the thighs and his right 
shoulder well forward almost in the posi- 
tion of a golfer who has driven a long 
ball. The eyes must follow the flight of 
the discus, and care should be taken that 
the right hand is not checked on the line 
of the flight, but follows through past 
the left shoulder. 

There are many other points which one 
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has to remember, an important considera- 
tion being that the forefinger gives the 
final impetus as the discus leaves the 
hand and that the implement is made to 
skim through the air by the steady pres- 
sure of the thumb until the implement 
leaves the hand. If the thrower loses 
control of the discus at the moment of 
delivery in such a way that it is delivered 
with all the fingers, he will notice that 
the implement flies unsteadily through 
the air and that he is by no means cer- 
tain of giving it good direction. 

The manner in which the discus is 
thrown when the athlete travels across 
the circle in one complete turn will be 
best understood by reference to the 
diagram illustrating the foot work. 


of Divection 
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To master this portion of the technique 
of the sport, one should practise the steps, 
purely as steps, without the discus in the 
hand and certainly without attempting to 
throw at the conclusion of the evolution. 

As will be seen from the footwork 
diagram, the thrower takes up his posi- 
tion in the circle with the right foot close 
to the back edge of the ring and in a 
straight line with the direction of the 
throw (Fig. 1). The left foot is advanced 
a little to the right side of the centre 
line. As the thrower begins to move 
forward he may either pivot upon the left 
foot in the position already indicated, or 
move it on to the line of direction, as 
does Taipale, before beginning the pivot- 
ing movement. He turns on the left 
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foot and places the right foot down 
directly on the line of direction, but a 
little beyond the centre of the circle 
(Fig. 2); the pivoting movement is con- 
tinued on the right foot and the left foot 
put down close to the edge of the circle 
and to the left of the line of direction, 
the thrower taking care to hold his body 
back as the right foot takes the ground, 
but to let his right hip come up and his 
right side begin to come forward as the 
left foot goes down to take up its final 
position (Fig. 3). 

When the tyro has learned separately 
first to throw from a standing position, 
and secondly has mastered the art of 
crossing the circle correctly in one com- 
plete turn, he may begin to try to knit 
the two efforts together. After a few 
preliminary swings and when the right 
arm is as far behind the body as pos- 
sible, the thrower pivots on the left foot, 
taking care to hold the discus well be- 
hind the body. When the right foot 
takes the ground the thrower crouches 


down slightly, at the same time concen- 
trating and controlling all his strength 
He has now, as the left foot takes the 
ground in the final position, to contrive 
to swing the right arm forward at the 
greatest possible speed of which he is 
capable, while driving the body upwards 


and straightening out the legs. It is of 
the utmost importance to remember to 
travel with the knees slightly bent when 
crossing the circle so that one’s feet 
glide just above the ground. The man 
who hops or springs round breaks the 
sequence of his action and never accom- 
plishes a long throw. Another mistake 
not infrequently made is that of turning 
too quickly; the whole movement should 
be essentially progressive and culminate 
in the maximum of speed when the 
discus is delivered. A moment’s thought 
will show that the man who crosses the 
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circle with his knees slightly bent and 


-straightens them out as the throw is 


made, has the advantage of getting all 
the weight of his body behind the effort. 

Many throwers reverse the feet at the 
conclusion of the effort, but this I would 
not advise a novice to do, since there ‘s 
always a tendency to allow the rear leg 
to come too quickly forward; one should 
be firmly on both feet when the throw 
is made, for if the rear foot has left the 
ground then the whole power of the right 
leg-drive is entirely lost. Taipale, the 
finest thrower the world has ever seen, 
does not use the reverse at all, but 
finishes his throw in the position seen 
in our fourth thumb-nail sketch; he relies 
upon the swing of the arms across the 
chest in the final effort to prevent him 
from fouling by going out of the ring in 
front. 

Mention has already been made of the 
importance of making the discus ‘‘scale,’’ 
or in other words of making it fly gyro- 
scopically flat. It must be obvious that 
when the discus flies in this manner it 
goes further because the tapered edge is 
allowed to cleave its way through the air 
and does not offer the same surface of 
resistance as if the implement wobbles in 
its flight, or is up-tilted, so that one 
face of it is presented directly to the air. 
The correct scaling flight is obtained by 
the downward pressure of the thumb as 
the discus leaves the hand and by the 
left-to-right spin imparted by the right 
forefinger at the moment of delivery. It 
is important that the spin should be 
powerful and that the sweep of the arm, 
which contributes the main effort, should 
be powerful also, otherwise the discu> 
will scale perfectly only for a little way, 
after which the impetus will die away and 
the discus, rising on end, will fall far 
short of its proper length, because its 
whole surface is presented to the wind. 
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With the Gamekeeper in June 


BY 


DISCIPLE.” 


HE one thing about June which 

the gamekeeper can always rely on 
is that it will not be a holiday month 
for him. June never disappoints him 
in this respect. He must gird up his 
loins to the utmost to attend to the 
work-rush of these bridal days of 
summer. He is often justified in 
knowing none too well which way to 
turn next, since his services are needed 
in so many directions at the same time. 
Wherever he is and whatever he is 
doing he knows he ought to be at some 
other business elsewhere. He may 
console himself by reflecting that each 
thing done means one thing less to do, 
but there is so much that must be done 
He cannot com- 


over and over again. 
plain that he does not get enough 
walking ! 

The breeding of ‘‘ tame ”’ pheasants 
will be in full swing, for the later in 
May and the earlier in June the chicks 
are hatched the better usually is the 


outlook for their prosperity. How 
proudly the keeper carried the first 
brood to the field; with what care he 
committed them to the quiet old fowl 
crouching so patiently and clucking 
her mild approval in the allotted coop ; 
with what nicety he prepared their first 
food, and how he lingered to watch 
their sprightly movements! But the 
new season’s novelty soon wore off 
and the keeper as soon settled down 
with his nose to the grindstone of 
routine. It has been said of the keeper 
on the pheasant field, ‘‘ you never 
seems to be doing nothing but you be 
always at it.’ This was the dictum 
of a keeper. Though they may not 


say so with their lips most keepers 
must be as glad to get off the bird- 
field as they were eager to get on it. 

By the beginning of June nearly all 
the hen partridges will be sitting, and 
thus both birds and eggs are liable to 
be lost. This naturally increases the 
keeper’s anxieties and the need for 
shrewd vigilance, so that if there are 
depredations they may be detected 
quickly and so far as possible pre- 
vented from becoming disastrous. 
Some keepers have rather a habit of 
making cocksure pronouncements, but 
it is sometimes not really so easy as it 
sounds to be certain what marauder 
has so interfered with a sitting bird 
that her eggs at any rate are wasted, 
even if she herself has not been slain. 
Close observation and experience will, 
of course, give a pretty good notion of 
the offender. Though it may appear 
there is no room for doubt, it is a 
good plan to make a reconstruction of 
the outrage and apply the process of 
exclusion. 

The keeper will tell you there are 
quite enough of what by a special and 
palpable effort in parliamentary lan- 
guage he might describe as accursed 
miscreants which are capable of 
assaulting birds on their nests—and 
you cannot very well say they are not 
accursed, when you have heard his 
discourse. In the case of a murderous 
misdemeanour by fox, cat, or dog, it is 
generally only too evident that the 
deed has been done by one of these 
creatures, but, although there may be 
circumstantially good reason to sus- 
pect one of them more than another, 
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it is not always a matter of perfect 
simplicity to decide unquestionably 
which was the actual culprit. There 
is slight consolation in knowing that 
the bird is most likely to escape with 
her life from the onslaught of a dog. 
This is a long way from meaning that 
the bird has anything more than an 
intensely sporting chance of avoiding 
a dog’s tender mercies; it merely per- 
mits the drawing of a thin line of dis- 
tinction in the possibilities, seeing that 
a fox or cat fails very seldom indeed 
to make its attack fatally successful. 
One cannot help admiring the clever- 
ness and agility of fox and cat how- 
ever enraging the affair may be. 

The work of a dog is likely to be 
clumsy compared with that of fox or 
cat. It must be very rare for eggs to 
be accidentally broken when a fox or 
cat strikes at the sitting bird. In 
addition to some liability of a dog to 
onslaught 


break eggs during its 
against the bird (as the main object), 
a dog is rather apt to devour the eggs. 
The quality of freshness in eggs is 
not commonly conducive to their 
being eaten by carnivorous animals— 
they prefer them to be of well-matured 


flavour. I once sighted a dog be- 
having as if he were officially in- 
haling the savours of a rat-hole; when 
I came to close quarters with him he 
was eating fresh partridge eggs, and 
he had the audacity to continue his 
disgraceful feast till I abruptly caused 
him to desist. 

Foxes frequently indulge in a meal 
of nicely ripened eggs, but as a 
general rule are more likely to take 
the bird and leave the eggs to spoil 
intact. Cats are not given to consum- 
ing eggs with unbroken shells. It 
does not make any material difference 
whether a sitting bird’s eggs are eaten 
as well as herself, since the tragedy can 
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scarcely ever be discovered till after 
the eggs are ruined. The only hope- 
ful evidence of the bird’s escape is her 
tail being left suggestively behind. 
The culprit may leave a sample of its 
coat that should serve to identify its 
species. 

The worst of sitting birds being 

killed on their nests, or so disturbed 
as to forsake, is that there is no way 
of remedying the misfortune, even 
partially ; in practically every instance 
it is doubly a dead loss. The only 
thing to do is to take measures of pre- 
vention ; they may be as it were active 
or passive, it is not for me to say 
which. Something may be done on a 
small scale by the timely surrounding 
of nests with wire-netting of large 
enough mesh to allow the bird to pass 
comfortably in and out. Wire-net- 
ting may not save a bird from a 
vigorous and persistent attack, and it 
will not prevent her from forsaking ; 
it also attracts the notice of inquisitive 
people. 
Dressing the immediate vicinity of 
sitting birds with some lasting and 
deterrent deodoriser is not only the 
most hopeful means of prevention but 
the quickest and simplest to apply. 
Not that you can absolutely rely on 
any dressing as a sure protection, for 
the best of these special perfumes will 
not deter a fox if it has seen the bird. 
Moreover, if a particular taint is once 
disregarded, its recognition elsewhere 
merely serves to facilitate the prowler’s 
designs. 

The intrinsic value of the dressing 
or tainting method of prevention lies 
in its tendency to prevent the creature 
concerned from arriving at a position 
from which the bird can be seen. 
The theory of this method is well 
worth putting into practice, but as 
familiarity may at any time result in 
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contempt I should recommend varia- 
tion of the dressing, not merely chang- 
ing from fluids of which the basic 
odour is apparently the same, but by 
using things that are odoriferously 
different. What about spirits of tar 
and carbide? The distribution of some 
deodorisers is not the pleasantest of 
tasks, but the keeper gladly puts up 
with that if the effect is good. It is 
as well to remember that the perfume- 
process of protecting sitting birds 
does not tend to further the art of 
trapping. It is for the keeper to decide 
which for the time being will be the 
more profitable. 

You may often hear keepers say 
they would rather have a litter of foxes 
on their beat than a litter of stoats. 
No comment is needed except that it 
does not sound much of a compliment 
to the object of comparison. 

A litter of stoats is capable of whole- 
sale havoc among sitting birds when 
the mother stoat goes abroad with her 
pack, shifting from lodging to lodg- 
ing. If they happen to have been 
bred on partridge ground, or making 
their way to it, they will very soon do 
great damage among the nests in 
every hedge they run. It is not so 
easy to suppress a whole family of 
stoats after they have begun a more 
or less nomadic life as it is while they 
are still in their nursery. The job 1s 
sometimes to discover their nursery, 
but if come upon it should readily be 
noticed by the signs of their play. 
The chief point is to secure the mother 
stoat first, otherwise she may give a 
deal of trouble. The whole of the 
younger ones can soon be trapped to 
her remains. 

There are plenty of well varied 
forms of distraction to make the keeper 
unceasingly busy both in body and 
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mind during the month of June. 
Young sparrow-hawks will be ready 
to sit about near their nest, and may 
betray their hitherto unfound where- 
abouts by their cries, which resemble 
the mewings of little cats; or a slight 
littering of feathers may attract atten- 
tion to the place where the old hawks 
pick their victims, and the nest will 
not be far off. Young jays keep 
silence while in the nest, and so do 
their parents in its vicinity; but both 
make enough noise as soon as the 
young have flown. If jays need 
thinning, just after the broods leave 
the nest is the time they are most 
approachable, especially after a 
feather-clogging shower. 

The cutting of hay-grass does not by 
any means tend to lighten the keeper’s 
work and worries, and he welcomes 
such delay in the cutting as will en- 
able most of the sitting birds in the 
grass to complete the incubation of 
their eggs. It is a relief when the 
last field has undergone the first opera- 
tion of making hay. The rooks can- 
not be trusted to lose a chance of do- 
ing away with the eggs and chicks of 
game, and they grievously torment the 
keeper in field and covert, nor are the 
jackdaws innocent of evil intent. 

Against the night-jar or night-hawk 
the keeper has nothing unfriendly to 
say, Save perhaps: that when he is 
shutting up his pheasants for the 
night one of the quaint birds may 
precede him and, by bringing the 
back of its wings together after the 
manner of the Pentecostal dove 
descending, so disturb the broods that 
they emerge from their coops—and, 
thus it may be later than ever before 
the keeper has a chance to eat the 
bread of carefulness for his supper. 


SUNNY JERSEY 


For Health, Pleasure & Brightest Weather 


Magnificent Steamers run 
daily via Southampton or 
Weymouth. 


Finest Sea-Bathing in 
Europe. Two enclosed 
Pools. 


Finest Sands in the British 
Isles. 


Motor Char-a-Banc 
Excursions Daily. 


Good Roads for Cycling. 


Two Splendid 18-hole 
Golf Links. 


Excursions to France and 
the adjacent Islands. 


Yachting Excursions. 


Sea trips around the 
Island. 


Recreation Grounds for 
Tennis and Bowls. 


Well-conducted Opera 
House. 


Three Picture Houses. 


Promenade Concerts from 
June to September. 


For free Illustrated Guide send Twopenny Stamp to 
Dept. B.M., COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION, JERSEY. 
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HOLIDAYS- 
TRAVEL. 


TOUR of the termini, nowaday, 
will reveal a ‘‘ certain liveliness.” 


Encumbered with an array of kit of 
seemingly endless variety, from the 
not - wanted -on-voyage” trunk to 


the pert-looking attaché case, or ranging 


between the Noah’s Ark-like dress 
basket to the latest creation in fitted 
bags — paterfamilias, his beaming 


spouse, the younger fry, the maid, and 


terracotta coaches have conveyed mil- 
lions on holiday bent. Many are the 
resorts served from Waterloo, varied in 
character from the riverside retreat to 
the forest glade—the renowned seaside 
town, to the unpretentious specimen of 
rural seclusion. They then, whose theme 
shall be :— 
Sou’ west to wend, where genial breeze 


Wafts faintly thro’ the verdant trees, 
And fans again the sunlit seas. 


James ’’ the butler—deft and de- will not have erred. 

ferent, form a As an in- 
familiar knot, Stance, the 
such as can be} writer would 
counted by the mention the 
score. The Channel 
railway com- Islands. These 
panies have ocean gems 


been advocat- 
ing early travel, 
and evidence 
there is, in 
plenty, that the 
hint not 
passed un- 
heeded. 

Wither wend these amiable crowds? 
Perchance they are hieing to one or 
other of the seaside haunts of which the 
British Islands boast no mean variety 
—possibly to take the cure at the 
‘* home ’’ spas; the equipment of some 
would indicate a prospective ocean 
cruise or perhaps a visit to ‘‘ The Land 
of the Midnight Sun.’’ Well it is, in- 
deed, to be they—the forethought of a 
happy holiday imparts a gusto to affairs 
which all can appreciate. 


A FEW HINTS. 
The aptly-chosen phrase, 
path of the sun’’ (coined by 


the 
the 


London and South Western Railway), 
has a stimulating ring about it. The 


Bouley Bay, Jersey. 


are prolific in 
q ua lifications 
from the view- 
point of these 
notes, and the 
little sea trip 
involved, all 
too brief 
though it be, is pleasant and instructive. 
The fast steamers serving the Islands re- 
flect excellence in every way, berth ac- 
commodation, catering, equipment, and 
all details will more than satisfy the most 
exacting. One rubs shoulders even in 
the short period occupied by the journey 
with various types of folk. 

There is the much-travelled man, 
whose demeanour befits his every circum- 
stance—there is he of wealth of recent 
acquisition, gratuitous and persistent in 
his patronage of ‘‘ Ma” and_ her 
daughters, and last, but not least, the 
specimen, sometime depicted by the in- 
imitable Bateman—‘‘ the man who is 
never seasick.’’ 
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Guernsey is the “‘ first stop; ’? Guern- 
sey the genial, truly a charming spot, 
prolific in the amenities of a_ holiday 
centre or permanent residence. Accomo- 
dation is good and provisions (consider- 
ably home-produced) are excellent. An 
easy run from St. Peter Port (the Tron), 
takes one to St. Martin’s, which counts 
among its attractions a new hotel, ‘‘ Les 
Hubits,’’ where those who appreciate 
quiet, with beautiful surroundings, will 
be satisfied. But who among adherents 
of, or aspirants to an acquaintance with 
the Channel Isles, will forego a visit to 


JAUNTY JERSEY, 


the largest of the Islands, and the mag- 
net of the group. It is the writer’s happy 
lot to have been 
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cigar, which one could conscientiously 
proffer to another without fear of a re- 
sultant break in relationship, could be 
purchased at one time with a bow and a 
deferent ‘‘ good morning ’’ thrown in, 
for twopence! It is the reverse of good 
policy to sigh at changes—even now. 
Jersey retains potent comparative ad- 
vantages in this direction. Botanists revel 
in the yield of this fair island, floral 
wealth greeting one on every hand, and 
between hither and thither are gorgeous 
scenes second to none. 

The most sporting-like feature of 
Jersey is undoubtedly the Bathing Pool 
at Havre de Pas. Its extent is three 
acres, and adjoining is a large circular 
tower, with 150 dressing cabins, fresh 
water douche, 


a frequent visi- 
tor. Each call 
reveals some- 
thing anew in 
the nature of 
charm. It was 
unfortunate for 
Columbus _ that 
he could not 
have added to 
his laurels by 
discovering Jer- 
sey—he would, 
indeed, have 
gone to rest feeling that he had 
achieved something. Earliest recollec- 
tions are fraught with the advant- 
ages of this convivial and_ cheery 
spot, richly endowed by nature, as it is, 
with all that conduces to well-being. 
One’s early visits were in the days of the 
Jersey ‘‘ Cars ’’ (while scanning this, the 
disciples of the ‘‘ Overland ”’ will please 
not to deem the reference lacking in 
taste). No, the Jersey cars were of 
equine locomotion, and the more distance 
put between St. Helier and the coves and 
bays of the Island, the more eloquent the 
eulogy of the then ‘‘ Jones,’’ the guide. 
Jones has joined the majority, but many 
are they who appreciated his wit and 
adaptability to his profession. Fancy, a 
brandy and soda for threepence! A 


Grave de Lecq, Jersey. 


and, of consider- 
able importance 
in addition, a re- 
freshment buffet. 
The Jersey belles 
and their sisters 
from elsewhere, 
disport them- 
selves in whole- 
hearted fashion 
at this venue, 
waterpolo is 
played, and the 
non-chalance 
with which both sexes use the. 45-feet 
diving board is astounding. 

At Gorey, the terminus of the Jersey 
Eastern Railway, is the British Hotel, 
deservedly popular with those who will 
have good and well-cooked food. In 
‘* Town,’’ i.e., St. Helier, the Hotel 
Pomme D’Or is much resorted to by dis- 
cerning folk. One of the staple industries 
ef Jersey is the distillation of Eau de 
Cologne, and the fashionable crowd 
never omit a visit to the establishment of 
Mr. Larbalestier for supplies of this ex- 
quisite perfume, and the writer’s advice 
to all is to secure as much as the ever- 
tolerant custom house officials will per- 
mit them, on their return, to carry 
ashore. 

The call of the Channel Isles is a 
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SUNNY JERSEY 


THE IDEAL SPOT FOR AN EARLY HOLIDAY 


HOTEL 
POMME D’OR 


A FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Continental Cuisine 
WELL-LAID CELLARS 
ORCHESTRA in own grounds 
Da cing every Evening 
2 GOLF COURSES ON THE ISLAND, 
TENNIS, ete. 


Charges Moderate 
Special Terms for a prolonged Stay 


WRITE FOR TARIFF 


TO THE MANAGER (B Dept.) 


SUNSHINE AND HEALTH 


GRAND HOTEL 


THE PREMIER ON THE ISLAND 


Finest Situation Facing Sea 
Continental Cuisine 
Judicious Selection of Wines 


ORCHESTRA 
Dancing Every Evening 
Magnificent New Ballroom 
TENNIS 
GOLF COURSES on the Island 


JERSEY 


Write to the Manager (B Dept.) for Tariff 


GRAND HOTEL 


JERSEY 


OMMAROO HOTEL 


HAVRE DES PAS 
OPPOSITE THE BATHING POOL. UNINTERRUPTED SEA VIEW 
Fully Licensed. For Brochure apply Manager 


British Hotel—Gorey, Jersey. 


Situated in the beautiful Bay of Grouville. 


Five Minutes from 
Golf Links. 
: Boating, Bathing, 
Fishing. 
—o- - 
Electric Light, 
C. Water, 
—— Every Convenience 


—— IDEAL WINTER 
RESORT. 
TERMS 


Telegrams—British Gorey. 
Telephone—Gorey, 18. 
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E.G. T. Warp Simpson, Proprietor. 


2 CHARING CROSS, 


GUERNSEY 


The Principal House and Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Valuers, 
House Furnishers and Removal Contractors are 


LTD. 


MILL STREET 


Les Husits PrivaTeE Hore 


ST. MARTIN’S, GUERNSEY (Channel Islands) 


ONE OF THE BEST VIEWS ON THE ISLANDS. 
TEN MINUTES FROM SEA. 


BATHS, Hot & Cold. Ball Room. Electric Light. | Garage. 


Tel. No. 1101. Terms on Application. 


KESWICK-ON-DERWENTWATER 


KING’S ARMS HOTEL 


This comfortable hotel is centrally situated for the Lake and Golf Links 
CUISINE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER BUSES MEET ALL TRAINS 
Telephone: 83 KESWICK For tariffs apply MRS. S. J. TYSON 
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HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL 


sonorous one—there is a strong element 
of regret when one bids farewell to 
Jersey. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 


The ‘‘ best permanent way in the 
world ’’ is the claim of the London and 
North-Western Railway for its super 
track. Certain it is also that for choice 
of holiday resorts directly served by any 
one company or combination of interests 
it would appear to be ‘‘ an easy first.’’ 
Then, a long journey is totally devoid of 
tedium, and this might be attributed to 
the dual advantages of fine accommoda- 
tion and the scenery en route. 

What then are prospects? A tour of 
the English Lakes will afford a fine in- 
stance of a charming holiday. Any place 
will constitute a ‘‘ centre.’’ Grasmere 
is a delightful retreat, and were there no 
other reason for a sojourn there than 
making one’s headquarters the Swan 
Hotel, then the traveller will have scored. 
The house indicated is indeed a rarity—- 
the internal appointments reflect excel- 
lence from all standpoints, and 
habitués of much-vaunted hostelries in 
the large cities and towns of the British 
Islands might well make a detour, with 
Grasmere and the ‘‘ Swan’’ as their 
goal. 

Keswick must be called at, where- 
about the delights of Derwentwater 
will be the ideal. At Keswick the 
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King’s Arms Hotel provides in generous 
measure all the good things which give 
zest to travel. Guide books galore will 
reveal some of the glories of Lakeland, 
poets in plenty (whose lines they quote 
unstintingly) have versed its praises. 

Then there is Blackpool, and what a 
contrast! Bright and gay, cheery al- 
ways—Blackpool’s publicists aver that 
‘* when Britannia needs a rest she looks 
to Blackpool.” People of all tastes 
will there find themselves liberally catered 
for. St. Amne’s-on-Sea and Lytham, 
within easy hail, are instances of Ozone- 
laden spots admirably suitable for quiet 
holidays. 


THE CALL OF CAMBRIA. 


Who will gainsay the glories of 
Wales? Lovers of mountain grandeur, 
rich countryside, a seaboard of charming 
towns, large and small, ideal in detail 
and amenity from the recuperative view, 
will surely repair here—truly a vista of 
happy augury. The first coastal town on 
the North Wales line applicable to these 
notes, and an easy run from Chester, is 
Prestatyn, a bright spot of itself, and 
the gateway to other delightful districts. 
Rhyl comes next, and is very popular; it 
has a spacious promenade, good bathing 
and a sunshine record. Here and there 
it is reminiscent of Blackpool, and one 
feels that its good folk will be compli- 
mented by the comparison. Abergele and 


St. Peter Port, Guernsey. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Picturesque route through the Canadian Rockies 


near Glacier. B.C. 


BS 


els. FRASER CANON, B.G 


Bow River Valley, Banlt, Alberta. The Lakes in the Clouds. 


Oyen Observation Car an C.P.R. in the. Rockies. Mount Rundle Tunnel Mountain. 
WHY NOT A HOLIDAY IN CANADAP 
THE LUXURIOUS 
STEAMERS, TRAINS and HOTELS 
of the CANADIAN PACIFIC 
MAKE IT EASY AND ENJOYABLE. 


For Fares, Sailings, etc., apply :— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-45 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W.1, or local agents everywhere. 


Te Four Fun 


The Three Reaches of Ullswater. 
Photograph by Abraham Keswick. 


Pensarn (the railway station being at the 
latter-named) have charms of their own. 
The Pass of Cefn-y-Rogof, near 
Abergele, affords a good specimen of 
rural regality. There are, hereabout, 
castles and more castles—as abundant, 
let one say, as waterfalls in Norway—- 
and there is something impressive about 
these old-time edifices that one feels will 
be of binding interest to read, on a fine 
day, in their vicinity. Old Colwyn, a 
charming resort, next comes in for 
notice; some fine modern-built houses 
have sprung up of recent years there, 
and it does not lack apposite qualifica- 
tions. Colwyn Bay adjoins and is a very 
nice place—modern and up-to-date so 
far as artifice counts, and healthful and 
beautiful from the natural standpoint. 
Rhos-on-Sea might be described as a 
suburb, and fortunate are the folk who 
elect to stay there. It is a striking 
example of what North Wales offers as 
regards health-giving air, facility for 
sport, and excellent accommodation. 
Llandudno is now within measurable 
distance. Here is a health station par 
excellence. Golfers can enjoy the ancient 
and royal game on any of three courses. 
Prom.’’ dwellers can have nothing 
very much better. Sea ‘‘ trippers ’’ can 
trap sunbeams and soon acquire that dis- 
tinguished ‘‘ bronze ’’ complexion (which 
is the desideratum with some) as the 
result of patronage of the steamers 
which ‘ call ’’ at Llandudno. There are 
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indeed fine views, fine drives, and super- 
fine general conditions to emphasise the 
validity of a visit to this elysium. 

From Llandudno Junction an easy 
train journey will enrich experience by 
visits to Llanrwyst and Trefriw—the 
latter-named place a ‘‘ Spa,’’ with waters 
of great therapeutic value. Bettws-y- 
Coed, five miles distant, is extremely 
beautiful, and no traveller who elects to 
‘*do’’ his country should fail to halt. 
there. Rustling brooks, enchanting 
waterfalls, romantic scenery on every 
hand—claims, in short, that could never 
give enough work to an army of poets— 
such references are futile in one’s 
attempt at eulogy of this magnificent 
beauty spot and its surroundings. Re- 
turning by the line one instinctively visits 
Conway, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan 
and Carnarvon. Who, likewise, will 
forego a visit to Snowden? 

And while hinting at Cambria’s claims, 
it is imperative to mention the ‘‘ Four 
Welsh Spas.’’ What one loses by being 
away from the “ seaside,’’ they get re- 
compense for in making for the hills and 
dales of Central Wales. The jaded 
townsman will be on a ‘‘ good thing ”’ 
by betaking himself to Llandrindod 
Builth, Llangammarch and Llanwrtyd— 
each in turn. The ‘‘ see your own 
country first ’’ theory might well be here 
applied. Nature endowed this region 
richly and generously, and man—par- 
ticularly the medical man—holds it in 
high esteem. 


Blackpool. 
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Another brilliant health resort ad- 
vantageously reached by the London and 
North-Western Railway, via Liverpool, 
is the Isle of Man, the second stage of 
the journey being by the fast steamers of 
the Isle of Man Steam Packet Company. 
Merrie Manxland 
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A large proportion of enlightened 
humanity being concerned with the bless- 
ing of Stephenson’s creation, and things 
appurtenant, guide-books and kindred 
literature are to-day given no rest. 
Does it not behove one to do 
the thing well? The 


has a host of ad- 
herents and is a 
good place for a 
sporting holiday. 


ON CHANGE. 


Step henson— 
could he awaken, 
would certainly 
elect to witness the 
consummation of 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC will do it 
for you. Its liners, 
equipped to the 
hour, form a strong 
connecting link 
between the great 
Colony and home, 
and the sea trip 
constitutes a tonic 
which is not com- 


his own pet vehicle ; 
likely enough, also, might he  betake 
himself to Canada for some very efficient 
specimens. From the time he demonstrated 
to a more or less grateful world his 
notion of getting a ‘‘ move on,’’ until 
now, change has been rife. 
essential! In its various phases change 
is positively indispensable. It is what the 
good men of Harley Street advocate, and 
to this phase are we coming. 


Llandudno—The Promenade. 


And how , 


parable to anything 
put up in phials. 
A C.P.R. train will convey you with acme 
of comfort through the Fair Dominion, 
which now becomes one’s ‘‘ happy hunt- 
ing ground.’’ The land of prairie, moun- 
tain, orchard, and orchid; a seemingly 
endless panorama of Nature’s noblest 
scenery—good to review periodically— 
better, to be permanently acquainted 
with. No sportsman can fail, in this 
theme, to see his ideal. 


THE SWAN HOTEL,:;GRASMERE 


J. L. SANDILANDS, Proprietor 


A 300 years’ old Coaching Inn. 
in all bedrooms. Electric light. 
Lock-up garages. 


Renovated. 
Central heating. Moderate Terms. 
Home Farm supplies. 


Hot and cold water 


Open all the year round. 


Telephone: 23 GRASMERE (Kendal area) 


STATION: Windermere (L. & N. W. Rly.) 


Telegrams: ‘‘SWAN, GRASMERE.” 


Head Office : 
.STREET, PENRITH 


Visitors to the Lake District should write for a copy of “ Ohe Lake District 
Gerald ”” and peruse its ‘‘ WHERE TO STAY IN LAKELAND” columns, in which 
particulars of the best Hotels, Boarding Houses and Apartments are given. 


EVERY SATURDAY, TWOPENCE (post free 3d.) 


Telephones : 
Penrith 79; Keswick 28; Ambleside 64 


Telegrams :° 
“Herald,” Penrith 
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TRAPPING WiL_p ANIMALS IN. Matay 
Junetes. By Charles Mayer.  T. 
Fisher Unwin, Ltd., Adelphi, London. 
(8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Mayer started to make his career by 
running away from home to join a circus, 
as he did furtively, fearing that he would 
be sent back when discovered. Instead 
of this he was told that he might have the 
job of property boy, with a reward of 25 
dollars a month, his meals and a place to 
sleep in—if he could find one. The work 


was so hard that any place sufficed to rest 
his tired limbs and he felt quite content. 


It was association with the animals in the 
circus that put the idea of becoming a 
collector into his head; and he explains 
that he uses the word ‘‘ collector” rather 
than ‘‘hunter” because hunting gives 
the idea of killing, and in his business ‘‘ a 
dead animal is no animal at all.” The 
collector, as he points out, has infinitely 
the harder job. The hunter spots his 
animal, simply shoots, and has an easy 
time of it; to capture animals alive is a 
vastly different matter, and one marvels 
at the success which rewarded Mr. 
Mayer’s exertions. 

Before he set seriously to work he 
realised that he must depend upon the 
natives for assistance, and determined to 
live with them for at least a year, to study 
them closely, learn to speak Malay, and 
to do all he could to establish friendly rela- 
tions, in which he was entirely successful. 
In order to obtain permission to hunt he 
had to gain permission from the Sultan of 
Trenggana, which was for a time ex- 
tremely difficult as the black monarch 
would not receive him. Mr. Mayer per- 


severed and ultimately became on excel- 
lent terms with the potentate, who readily 
granted him leave to go and capture a 
large herd of elephants who were disport- 
ing themselves in the interior. To begin 
with a trap had to be erected, and it is 
easy to credit the assertion that the work 
of making it was prodigious. Trees 
twenty to twenty-five feet in length and a 
foot and a half in diameter had to be cut 
down and dragged through the jungle for 
half a mile or more, and everything 
strengthened to resist the enormous pres- 
sure of terrified elephants struggling to 
escape. 


Perhaps the most difficult task Mr. 
Mayer ever successfully undertook was 
the capture of two huge ourang-otangs. 
Catching leopards, he says, is about on a 
par with setting mousetraps when com- 
pared with getting full grown ourang- 
otangs into cages. The strength of the 
full grown ape is enormous. The author 
has seen one bend a one-inch steel bar as 
though it were made of rubber. The 
arms of a myas, the particular breed Mr. 
Mayer was seeking, measure ten feet or 
more from tip to tip. For the manner in 
which the work was carried out readers 
are referred to the book. Perhaps the 
narrowest escape from danger in the 
author’s experiences was when treed by a 
seladang, the largest and most ferocious. 
of cattle, if the word ‘‘ cattle” suffices. 
Mr. Mayer just had time to swarm up a 
tree, his servant Ali not being equally for- 
tunate; indeed poor Ali, most faithful and 
intelligent of natives, was gored and 
tossed until he became simply a mass of 
torn, trampled flesh. The seladang re- 
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mained on guard all night, while the 
author suffered agonies from thirst. Bul- 
lets from a revolver had no effect on him. 
This exciting book has the merit of 
novelty, covering new ground in entirely 
original fashion. 


Tue Book oF THE OrTeR. By Richard 
Clapham. With an Introduction by 
William Thompson, M.O.H. _ Iilus- 
trated. London, Hrath Cranton. 
(7s. 6d.) 


We lately reviewed another book by 
our contributor, the author of the present 
volume, and readers know with what 
authority he speaks. Had he not written 
on Fell Foxhunting, Fishing, and Shoot- 
ing, as he had done, the present volume 
might readily convey the idea that otter 
hunting was the sport to which he had 
specially devoted himself. The introduc- 
tion, by an experienced Master of Otter 
Hounds, shows’ that on _ certain 
important points the Master and the 
author are in complete disagreement. 
One of these points is the time at which 
it is desirable the meet should take place, 
but much more cogent is the question 
whether better sport is obtainable with 
the pure-bred rough otter hound, or with 
the foxhound. The Master is all for the 
otter hound, which he declares to be not 
only inferior to, but superior to, any 
pack of draft foxhounds. Mr. Clapham 
is all for the foxhound, who he says is 
quite equal to the otter hound in the 
matter of swimming and drawing when 
swimming, the foxhound being also it is 
maintained a better marker when once he 
has been entered properly, and when it 
comes to holding and killing an otter the 
rough hound cannot compare with him. 
There may be some truth in Mr. Clap- 
ham’s statements, but at the same time it 
seems to us that the genuine otter hound 
is to be warmly encouraged. The general 
vote would probably be for a mixed pack. 

Mr. Clapham has an interesting chapter 
on the natural history of the otter, though 
he follows authors who have carefully 
explored the ground. Less perhaps is 
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known of sea-otter than of 
the habitant of rivers and of the 
countryside. It is remarked that 
the sea-otter is now all but extinct, 
in consequence of the fact that his skin 
has always been keenly sought for by fur- 
traders and trappers. There are probably, 
however, more sea otters about in wild 
districts than most people imagine. We 
have graphic descriptions of the sport, 
with hints to followers the strict observ- 
ance of which would doubtless add to the 
success of the hunt. 


TERRIERS. By Darley Matheson, with 
Illustrations of typical dogs. London, 
John Lane, the Bodley Head, Ltd. 1922. 
(7s. 6d.) 


The man who is thinking of buying a 
terrier and who takes up Mr. Matheson’s 
work may well be puzzled. What sort of 
a dog shall he buy? Of late the Sealy- 
ham has come into vogue and these 
terriers are most engaging little beasts. 
If our intending purchaser happens to 
come across a Sealyham it is exceedingly 
probable that he will search no further. 
Or he may light upon a Clydesdale, a 
West Highland, a Scottish, and various 
others all doubtless tempting ; but we are 
in cordial agreement with the author when 
he remarks that ‘‘ amongst all varieties 
of terriers the fox terrier, either as a 
rough or smooth-coated dog, occupies first 
place and rightly so, as anyone with ex- 
perience of this breed must know.” The 
fox terrier is praised for ‘‘ its size, ac- 
tivity, docility, intelligence, varminty 
qualities and good constitution.” Mr. 
Matheson might have added affection to 
his list of the fox terrier’s admirable quali- 
ties. We knew one who occasionally 
committed offences which it would have 
been indiscreet to overlook. He would 
come for his whipping—not a very severe 
one—looking up all the time with a peni- 
tent expression, an obvious admission 
that he had deserved his punishment, and 
when it was over would lick the hand that 
had chastised him and frisk away, de- 
lighted that it was over and he was for- 


“ 


given. Breeders of prize dogs little realise 
the sublime indifference with which the 
majority of dog owners regard the 
‘‘points” which to the seeker after prizes 
means success or failure. The every-day 
dog owner does not care a straw for 
quality of front, depth of chest, position 
of hocks, and similar points which count 
so much for exhibitors. If anyone wants 
to know all about the terrier he will find 
the information plainly and conveniently 
stated by an unquestionable authority. 


Dry Fiy-Fisninc. By R. C. Bridgett, 
M.A. Illustrated. London, Herbert 
Jenkins, Ltd. 1922. 


One would have thought that every- 
thing that could be said about fishing had 
been said at length already. Very likely 
it has; but when a new book comes out 
there are numerous fishermen who evi- 
dently desire to know what the latest 
brother of the angle who is making his 
voice heard has to say about it. Mr. 
Bridgett indeed begins by wondering 
whether he ought not to apologise for 
another book. on the dry fly, so many 
anglers having already written in praise 
of the most seductive lure that can be 
offered to a trout. He has, however, been 
asked to produce an elementary work, 
and here it is. Mr. Bridgett frankly ad- 
mits that his art is no easy one to acquire. 
He does not advise anyone on his first 
expedition to the river to attempt the cap- 
ture of a trout by means of a floating fly. 
On the contrary the novice should go 
through an apprenticeship, a long course 
of clear water worm fishing, so that he 
may learn something of the haunts of 
trout, their favourite lies in burns and 
rivers, practise the art of self-concealment, 


and acquire experience in bringing a cap- © 


tive to the net or bank; following this 
would come some wet fly fishing in spring- 
time, when the novice would learn to cast 
a fly lightly on the water, answer a rising 
trout, and at the same time obtain some 
knowledge of the various species of flies 
and their season. Dry fly fishing it will 


be understood is an elaborate business. 
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Of course the author has something to 
say about equipment. Very few are now 
content with the implements that used 
thoroughly to satisfy their forefathers, he 
says, and indeed it is strange considering 
that men fished for centuries before the 
Christian era that there have during the 
last few years been such improvement in 
rods, casts, flies and tackle generally. It 
seems natural with regard to flies that a 
copy of the insect which is on the water, 
or was there yesterday, is likely to prove 
more effective than the most ingenious 
improvements upon nature ever designed. 
Only a few patterns are therefore recom- 
mended. An angler may expend an enor- 
mous amount of cultivated skill upon his 
pastime, gaining nothing by it, while the 
novice with not a twentieth part of the 
knowledge and experience may do better 
in the matter of fish brought to bank. 

There is a true story of an enthusiast who’ 
season after season diligently set himself 
to capture a huge trout which frequented 
a certain part of the stream. This angler 
was expert and wily, skilled in art and 
artifice. One day after an unsuccessful 
quest he left his rod on the bank for a few 
moments, and when he returned to take it 
up again the huge trout had hooked him- 

self securely. There are many pages giv- 
ing diagrams of various casts, a study of 

which ought to yield good results. We 
are taken through the dry fly season from 

March, a month about which it is admit- 

tedly somewhat difficult for the trout- 

fisher to develop enthusiasm, to the end. 

Of course the delights of June are por- 

trayed. The author is certainly a master 

of his subject. 


THE Book OF CRICKET. 
Warner. Illustrated. 
M. Dent & Sons. 1922. 


The first edition of this. book was pub- 
lished in 1911, since when much has hap- 
pened. It has been the author’s object 
tv deal with what has taken place, and it 
is claimed for this edition that it is prac- 
tically a new book. Interest in cricket 
has increased enormously during the last 
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few years, Mr. Warner asserts, basing 
his statement on the number of specta- 
tors usually found prior to and subse- 
quently to the war. That is all to the 
good, for cricket is the national game. 
Mr. Warner’s introduction contains sev- 
eral matters which will provoke comment. 
The two-eyed stance, the dearth of fast 
bowlers, and the question whether there 
is too much county cricket. Mr. Warner 
says that there is far too much, the re- 
sult being that the players become over- 
worked. Another question argued is that 
of registration. We have not space to 
enter into these controversies. 

One matter upon which many 
cricketers will venture to differ strongly 
from Mr. Warner is that of the batsman 
backing up with his leg. These critics 
would have the leg-before-wicket rule 
stringently amended, holding that to play 
the ball with the legs is ‘‘ not cricket,” 
using the word in its widest sense. Mr. 
Warner is sufficiently superstitious to be- 
believe that wearing a certain cap has 


brought him luck. If this be so cricketers 
might equip themselves with lucky shirts, 
good-fortune-bringing boots, victorious 
trousers, infallible pads, and so become 


altogether invincible. That, however, is 
by the way. As for the game all—except 
defence of the Il.b.w. rule—that comes 
from the pen of so experienced and suc- 
cessful a captain and cricketer as Mr. 
Warner, needless to say, merits the most 
careful attention; and he has found some 
admirable assistants. Lilley’s chapter 
on wicket-keeping should be invaluable 
to anyone who fills that difficult position 
in the field. One hears with astonish- 
ment that in the course of his career 
Tunnicliffe caught over 7oo catches at 
short slip. Mr. Beldam’s photographs 
are too well known to need fresh praise; 
formerly we published a number of them 
in these pages so that they are 
well known to the faithful readers of 
the Magazine. Nothing better of the 
sort has ever been done, and Mr. Warner 
has selected with excellent judgment 
those included in his volume. Many of 
them bring up pleasant memories. Here 
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are Messrs. MacLaren, F. S. Jackson, 
W. G. Grace, F. R. Spofforth, G. L. 
Jessop, C. B. Fry, and of course, K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji. Without Mr. Warner’s 
book any cricketing library would be 
sadly incomplete. 


Cricket. The Art of Playing the Game. 
By G. J. V. Weigall. London, The 
Cricket Press. (2s. 6d.) 


Mr. Weigall’s qualifications are stated 
on the title page. He played three years 
for Wellington College, two for Cam- 
bridge, twelve for Kent, and has coached 
various county players with most suc- 
cessful results. It cannot truthfully be 
said that his literary style is as good as 
his cricket, but it is to teach cricket not 
literature that the book has been writ- 
ten, and there can be no possible mistake 
about the author’s competence and au- 
thority. Like so many other writers 
on the subject, Mr. Weigall regrets 
the absence of high-class bowling. 
As for the batsman, what he aims 
at we are told is ‘‘ quickness in 
thinking, body balance, grace of move- 
ment, pace of action,’’ though we should 
not have imagined that the man at the 
wicket was worrying himself very much 
about grace? Mr. Weigall touches on 
the leg-before-wicket rule, admitting 
that there are those who would like to see 
it altered—truly there are !—but observ- 
ing that as long as it remains using the 
legs is perfectly legitimate. As implied 
above, by many sportsmen it is considered 
a very grave blot on the game, opposed 
to primary ideas of sport. We have not 
before reading it in Mr. Weigall’s book 
seen the statement that Mr. Bosanquet 
discovered the googly by putting thie 
reverse spin on a tennis ball and seeing 
the effect it had off the angle of his bil- 
liard table. Whether Mr. K. L. Hutch- 
ings is the finest fieldsman in all posi- 
tions that ever lived, is a point which 
will create unending controversy. Mr. 
Weigall says that ‘‘probably” he was so. 
A better is not readily conceivable; still 
superlatives are dangerous. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


OPEN OR CLOSED. 


Just now many prospective car pur- 
chasers are exercising their minds as to 
whether they should specify an open or a 
closed vehicle. The ideal car, in theory, 
at any rate, is one that can be used open 
or closed at will. But very often the 
chassis one favours is not sold with so 
adaptable a body, and one is obliged to 
decide between a permanently closed 
vehicle and one of the open touring type. 
Assuming that the car is to be used as 
an all-purpose vehicle, I should person- 
ally choose the open model. In the 
winter it is very nice to have the protec- 
tion of a limousine or coupé, but if one 
has to use the same car for pleasure rid- 
ing in the summer, these types of body 
are practically ruled out. I could never 
quite conceive what pleasure our Victorian 
forefathers found in riding in a brougham 
with the windows up, and the most 
luxurious of closed cars does not recom- 
mend itself to me if I am to be confined 
t» it for all conditions of motoring. One 
seldom suffers from lack of protection on 
a modern open car. Suitable wind- 
screens to the back as well as the front 
seats make it serviceable for all weathers. 
It is the onrush of wind that is so un- 
pleasant, and even dangerous, in cold 
weather. Protected from this by trans- 
parent screens of ample dimensions and 
set at a correct angle, one banishes most 
of the objections of the earlier types of 
open cars. The modern types of hood 
fitted to touring cars afford adequate pro- 
tection in all but the severest rain or 
snow-storms and if really good side cur- 
tains are fitted the vehicle can be prac- 
tically converted into a closed car. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
permanently closed car has a distinct 
vocation of its own, and there are many 
motorists to whom it certainly represents 


the ideal vehicle. Considering the 
matter from the standpoint of the pur- 
chaser who has to make a choice of an all- 
purpose vehicle, the closed car, or one 
of the semi-open landaulette type, offers 
one or two advantages which might be 
weighed against the qualities of the all- 
open body. Interior lighting, for in- 
stance, can always be more effectively 
provided in a limousine, landaulette, or 
coupé than in a car depending upon a 
hood for protection. If one has to do 
much night travelling this is certainly 
a consideration, specially with those 
strenuous mortals who do work involving 
reading or writing while in their cars. 
The detail work of an entirely closed ~ 
body can be better provided for, and it 
is possible to fit luxuries in the way of 
book racks, flower ornaments, and other 
refinements which would be impracticable 
on an open car. The upholstering of 
the closed car may be more luxurious; 
and ‘it certainly has advantages on the 
score of appearance when used for social 
engagements and town work generally. 
The completely closed body is usually 
much heavier than the open type, and 
consequently it is generally fitted to the 
more powerful and expensive types of 
chassis. 


Running expenses are accordingly 
heavier in proportion, and during this 
season of the year there is little satisfac- 
tion in paying a considerably higher 
motoring bill in order to carry about an 
elaborate roof and side windows. If only 
one car is kept the question becomes one 
ot accepting the best compromise accord- 
ing to the principal uses to which the 
vehicle will be put. If choice is unre- 
stricted the limousine or saloon has my 
vote for town and social work and an 
open car with adequate weather protec- 
tion for touring. Excellent examples of 
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these types are available to-day at prices 
far more reasonable than they were a 
year or so ago. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 9: 
Proressor A. M. Low, D.Sc., 
A.C.G.1., M.LA.E., src. 


In these days science is held by many 
to be the ruling factor in all accomplish- 
ment—the basic truth upon which alone 
the problems of life itself may be solved. 
Yet one usually finds that the scientists 
who are really most eminent, and who 
have contributed most to our knowledge 
of the things that matter are the most 
ready to confess that the great problems 
of the universe are as yet barely touched 
upon. They modestly admit that science 
has made great inroads into the surround- 
ing darkness, but they always add that 
whatever they are able to prove there are 
probably forces governing this or that 
proposition which are not humanly 
demonstrable. One can, of course, 


pursue scientific truth in any of many 


directions, and an elementary realisa- 
tion of how one scientific problem is 
relative to another is sufficient to make 
the ordinary layman regard with admir- 
ing awe those scientists who have probed 
deep into the well of knowledge. Such 
an one is Professor A. M. Low. 
He is unquestionably a force in the 
scientific world of to-day, and, withal, 
ai intensely human person.. Realising 
Dr. Low’s scientific accomplishments, 
his humility in the face of unexplored 
truth is one of his most attractive quali- 
ties. Professor Low, although possess- 
ing all-round scientific knowledge, has 
realised that to make the most practical 
advance the scientist (like the more 
humble journalist) must specialise. He 
has specialised on lines which are, when 
one rightly regards them, as romantic as 
any of the more p‘cturesque branches of 
his calling. He has devoted years of his 
life to making motor vehicles more effi- 
cient and motoring more useful and 
pleasant. Exactly how he has done this 
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PROF. A. M. LOW. 


would take a volume of the BapMINTON 
to tell, but I may sum up his work by 
saying that many car-owners and motor- 
cyclists who have not even heard his name 
are to-day benefiting by his efforts. No 
cther man, probably, has devoted so 
much scientific thought and experiment 
to the improvement of the internal com- 
bustion engine, to the relative electrical 
and metallurgical problems, and to the 
development of the motor vehicle in 
general as Dr. Low. His actual inven- 
tions are numerous, while his years of 
research have advanced the _ general 
knowledge of automobile engineering to 
a substantial degree. Visitors to the 
Professor’s office at Kensington, his 
laboratory at Feltham or even his resi- 
dence at Bedford Park find ample 
evidence of this. At each of these places 
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MOTORING 


his experiments seem constantly in 
operation. Their value is, of course. 
also seen in Dr. Low’s work as a judge 
in the classic A.C.U. events and at 
Brookland track. 

I can find space for mention of but two 
of the Professor’s recent inventions. 
Noise is a serious factor in motoring, as 
in other associations. The Low Audio- 
meter is an instrument which can be set 
to reveal not only which of two sounds 
is the noisiest, but also to detect what is 
the nature of the offending noise. 
This helps an enginéer to abolish many 
motoring troubles. Dr. Low’s instru- 
ments will measure, by wave interfer- 
ence, the energy of sounds; the waves 
can be measured to a thousandth of 4 
second, and can be seen interfering wito 
light. Vibration is another serious 
factor in motoring. The Low Vibro- 
meter tells one how much one has been 
bumped! By the accurate record it pens 
on a revolving drum a motorist can de- 
tect faults in the springing of his car, 
and much useful knowledge upon road 
construction may also be gained. 
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During the war Dr. Low did much con- 
fidential work for the Flying Corps and 
the Admiralty, and was gazetted both as 
a Lieut.-Commander and a Major. He 
has written a standard work on two- 
stroke engines, and important mono- 
graphs on such subjects as the oscilla- 
graphic averometer and the photography 
of sound. He carried out high speed 
cinematography for the study of scienti- 
fic problems over ten years ago. Dr. 
Low’s hobby subject is the study of 
atomic motion. This, he has said, may 
be responsible for the existence of every- 
thing in the world, including life itself. 
Breaking occasionally into that prophetic 
license which is granted to all scientists, 
he proclaims that as time goes on we 
shall lose much of the use of our bodies 
and probably live underground! (What 
about motoring then, Professor ?) 

In private life Dr. Low is one of the 
most interesting men I have ever met. 
I am not surprised, therefore, that he is 
so popular as a Vice-President of the 
Auto-Cycle Union and the Junior Car 
Club, President of the Harrow and Dis- 
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trict M.C.C., the Surbiton M.C.C., and 
the Herts County A.C. Dr. Low has 
Socialistic tendencies, but they are tem- 
pered by the excellent record that he has 
never been known to attack anyone. 
Perhaps the sole point of contention 
which the ordinary person will find with 
Dr. Low, is his rooted conviction that 
‘* women never stop to think—because 
they cannot.’’ But no lady motorist 
who meets the Professor at Brooklands or 
elsewhere, need be afraid to ask this 
eminent scientist the most elementary 
question concerning the running of her 
car, for Dr. Low is certainly among the 
most exquisitely courteous of men. A 
keen owner-driver who covers a big 
mileage each year, his present mounts 
are the Low motor-cycle, a Lagonda light 
car, and a Rolls-Royce. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS 
T.T. RACcEs. 


By the time this number appears the 
Tourist Trophy Races will once more 


have been won and lost. It is becom- 
ing a hardy annual for prophetic scribes 
to prophesy the greatest race in history. 
It is unquestionable, however, that as 
year suceeds year, the Tourist Trophy 
Races do become more interesting tech- 
nically, more spectacular, and, I would 
even add, more necessary. There are 
comparatively few people nowadays whc 
advance the time-worn argument that no 
ordinary motor cyclist ever uses a 
machine identical with those which com- 
pete in the T.T., and therefore these 
races are of no value to the touring rider. 
Occasionally this contention is still 
advanced by people who ought to know 
better, but I think they must all be 
people who have never seen the great 
contests in the Isle of Man, or even read 
the official regulations of the races as 
issued by the Auto-Cycle Union. I 
would say without any hesitation that the 
ordinary touring motor cycle as marketed 
by the well-known manufacturers could 
not have attained its present degree of 
safety, efficiency and generally satisfac- 
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tory service without the supreme trial of 
the T.T. These Races comprise, indeed, 
the most severe test that could be imposed 
upon a motor cycle. Although speed is 
the deciding factor and the machine 
which completes the course in accordance 
with the rules in the shortest time must 
be the winner, very much more than the 
speed quality is proved or disproved on 
the Isle of Man course. To stand any 
chance of distinguishing itself in a present 
day T.T. Race a motor cycle must excel 
in most of those qualities which the or- 
dinary touring rider desires of his mount. 
Rapid and dependable acceleration, 
powerful but smooth acting brakes, ease 
of steering, and general control are all 
essential features. Beyond these vital 
characteristics which the very nature of 
the T.T. Races demands that competing 
machines shall possess, the regulations 
made by the Auto-Cycle Union provide 
that the machines in these contests shall 
really be touring mounts. It is not sug- 
gested either by the Union or by the 
manufacturers who enter machines that 
these are motor cycles identical with 
those offered in the ordinary way for 
sale to the public. On the other hand 
racing-machines pure and simple are 
barred, and the regulations as to touring 
equipment are so complete that the entry 
of a racing-machine merely camouflaged 
as a touring mount would be impossible. 
It will be obvious to the considerate 
motor cyclist of experience that these are 
the best lines on which to work in organ- 
ising a race which is primarily intended 
for the ‘‘ improvement of the breed.’’ 
There is no doubt that the motor cycle 
has been enormously improved through 
the lessons learnt and the experience 
gained in T.T. Races, and in the present 
stage of its evolution there appears to be 
plenty of scope for further development 
by the help of these contests. 

This year’s races, run in the Isle of 
Man on Tuesday, May 30th and Thurs- 
day, June ist, should prove extremely in- 
teresting. The outstanding feature of 
them as compared with past years is that 
machines in the Lightweight Class have 
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now been accorded a distinct class to 
themselves and will compete for an actual 
Tourist Trophy. This class is com- 
prised of motor cycles with an engine 
capacity not exceeding 250 c.c. which 
embraces many delightful types of small 
solo mounts suitable in their ordinary 
touring editions for use by any type of 
rider from the sporting enthusiast to 
timid ladies and elderly people. The 
development of the 250 c.c. class has re- 
cently attracted much attention and the 
Auto-Cycle Union are to be congratulated 
on using every endeavour to improve it 
and to make lightweight machines of all- 
round efficiency, durability and economy. 
The entries for the Light- 
weight Junior and Senior 
Races this year are very 
comprehensive, and exceed 
those of the two post-war 
years. Among the 250 c.c. 
competitors are such well- 
known machines as_ the 
Levis, New Imperial, O.K. 
Junior, Velocette and Dia- 
mond. A number of newer 
makes are also represented, 
among which is the Sheffield 
Henderson, a_ Blackburne 
engined machine which has 
recently made a big stir in 
the speed world. In the 
Junior Class. the most con- 
spicuous figure is the 
A.J.S., which 22 
machine last year secured 
both the Junior and Senior 
Races. Almost equally well! 
known now by reason of its 
wonderful performance and 
colossal bad luck last year 
is the Massey Arran, while 
the list includes such well- 
known champions as the 
Douglas, Ivy, D.O.T., Ed- 
mund, and New Comet. 
The Senior Race, to which 
many people rather un- 
justifiably look for the most pee 
thrilling performances, in- 
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cludes such renowned champions as the 
Sunbeam, Norton, Triumph, Rudge, 
Indian and New Hudson. Also entered for 
this race are the redoubtable ‘‘ Junior” 
A.J.S., the Beardmore Precision, the 
N.U.T., the Douglas and New Imperial, 
all of which have put up outstanding per- 
formances in the past. Their honours 
are sure to be seriously contested once 
more by the two-stroke Scott-Squirrel,. 
which, without the second portion of its 
present double-barrel name, won the 
Senior Race in 1912 and 1913. 

Following the practice of horse-racing 
enthusiasts, I have ventured to mention 
some of the principal mounts in these 
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classic races, and this has left me but 
little space in which to refer to their 
riders. It is generally recognised, or it 
certainly ought to be, that success in a 
modern T.T. Race depends quite as 
largely upon the rider as upon the 
machine. To pilot a motor cycle to vic- 
tory or anything approaching it in these 
contests the rider must be something of 
a superman, for surely there is no greater 
test of physical stamina, nerve, and gen- 
eral pluck and endurance in any sporting 
contest in the world. One thus takes it 
for granted that every man who starts in 
the T.T. Races is ‘fa good man and 
true ’’ in the highest sporting sense. I 
may just mention, perhaps, that among 
the Lightweight riders are such well- 
known competition experts as D. G. 
Prentice (New Imperial) who won the 
Motor Cycle’ Lightweight Cup last 
year, Gus Kuhn (Sun Vitesse), J. H. 
Whalley (Massey Arran), T. Simister 
(Diamond) and W. D. Marchant (Shef- 
field-Henderson), also R. N. Judd (Velo- 
cette). The Lightweight entries further 
include the veteran ‘‘ Pa’’ Applebee, 
aged 61, on his Levis, and that sporting 
medico, Dr. C. H. Hopwood, who will 
ride a machine of the same make. In the 
Junior Race one finds such familiar per- 
sonalities as H. R. Davies (A.J.S.), who 
won the Senior Race on his ‘‘ Junior ”’ 
machine last year, C. G. Pullin (Douglas), 
who won the senior race in 1914 on a 
Rudge, T. M. Sheard (A.J.S.), E. Rem- 
ington (Edmund), H. le Vack (New Im- 
perial), and J. Whalley (Massey Arran). 
Among the Senior riders are T. C. de la 
Hay (Sunbeam), who won the 1920 Senior 
Race, D. W. Brown (Norton), the popu- 
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lar Manx competitor, C. P. Wood (Scott- 
Squirrel), A. H. Alexander (Douglas), 
O. M. Baldwin (Rudge), H. R. Harvey- 
son (Triumph), J. S. Watson Bourne 
(Rudge), D. S. Alexander (Indian), F. 
W. Dixon (Indian), J. H. Shaw (Nor- 
ton), V. Olsson (Sunbeam), and, once 
more, H. R. Davies (A.J.S.). | These 
riders, with many others whom I have 
not space to mention are, one feels sure, 
sufficient to provide an extremely sport- 
ing contest in each race. At the moment 
of writing so many considerations affect 
the probability of various competitors 
winning that I will not venture to say 
anything prophetic. I hope in the next 


number, however, to give some account 
of the races from personal observation. 


A ‘‘ Mystery” SOLVED. 

I must thank the many readers who 
took the trouble to reply to my query in 
the April number regarding the 
‘* mystery engine ’’ of which I gave a 
photograph. I may say that this ‘‘pro- 
blem ’’ evoked quite a surprising amount 
of interest, and I must congratulate the 
many readers whose letters have been 
arriving almost daily since the April 
number was published, on their keenness 
in endeavouring to identify what was then 
quite a new ‘and revolutionary produc- 
tion. The engine is, of course, the Low 
four-cylinder two-stroke, which was de- 
scribed in an article on the Low motor 
cycle last month. The first letter I re- 
ceived correctly identifying the engine 
came from Mr. Lane, to whom my pro- 
mised ‘‘ prize” of a sparking plug has 
now been despatched. 


£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 
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I hereby declare that the photograph which I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON 
MaGazinE should reserve the copyright. 


Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. : 


Entris for the July Competition should reach us before the 10th June. 


Cheques for One Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures published on pages 104-107. 
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Elsewhere in this number comment is 
made on the leg-before-wicket rule. One 
would hardly have expected to find Dean 
Inge dilating on the subject, as he did, 
however, in the Evening Standard one 
day last month, and with what he says it 
is to be hoped that a multitude of readers 
will agree. ‘‘ It is, I suppose, merely 
senile prejudice,” he humbly writes, ‘‘ that 
the game seems to me not to be played in 
such a sportsmanlike way as when I was 
young. It is quite certain that forty years 
ago no gentleman would have deliberately 
stopped a breaking ball with his legs. It 
was always assumed that a ball which beat 
the bat deserved to get a wicket. I have 
never understood why the rule of leg- 
before-wicket is not altered to prevent 
these objectionable tactics.” It is indeed 
hard, or rather impossible, to understand ; 
and yet such tactics find defenders ! 


* * * * 


We are asked to draw attention to an 
Association which has been formed with 
the following objects: (1) Co-ordination 
of women’s athletics in this country; (2) 
assistance and advice as to proper train- 
ing and choice of events suitable for 
women; (3) to ensure that women com- 
pete only under’ suitable conditions and in 
desirable surroundings; (4) the checking 
of any exploiting of women athletes for 
advertisement or money-making purposes, 
and to foster the true amateur spirit; (5) 
to ensure that in any future international 
competitions we are represented by the 
best possible team. Major Marchant, 
The Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, 
W.1, will be glad to hear from anyone 
who is interested, and he will answer any 
inquiries. 

* * * 


At the National Sporting Club the 
referee sits in a chair outside the ring, 
and in spite of the custom adopted in so 
many other places his chair so placed is 
regarded by not a few authorities as the 


proper place for him. Few spectacles are 
more grotesque than a little referee div- 
ing and darting about the ring and vainly 
endeavouring to force apart two big men 
who have failed to obey his injunctions. 
The referee in the ring is certainly an 
unmitigated nuisance. He distracts atten- 
tion even when he does not block one’s 
view of the boxers at a moment when 
something of interest is happening. In 
the recent fight between Carpentier and 
Lewis it was the action of the referee that 
decided the bout in favour of the French- 
man at the end of two and a half minutes. 


* * * * 


As most people are aware the Rich- 
mond Horse Show has become one of 
the principal events of the London 
season. This year readers may be re- 
minded it will be held on the 8th, gth 
and roth of the present month. Prizes 


to the amount of considerably over £2,000 
are to be won, nor is this by any means 
all: to have dene well at Richmond adds 


largely to the value of the horse. All 
but the most ardent harness men will 
agree that the jumping is the most popu- 
lar feature and plenty of it is provided. 
No fewer than 17 classes have been pro- 
jected for saddle horses, including the 
contest for the Coronation Challenge Cup 
for jumpers of any height. 


* * * * 


Perhaps not everybody knows how 
points are allotted or rather what faults 
count. A first refusal is reckoned as one 
fault, a second as two, a third involves 
disqualification. A slip knocked to the 
ground is half a fault. If a horse upsets 
the obstacle with his fore legs he makes 
four faults, half as many if with his hind 
legs. At the water, for each leg dropped 
in a fault is scored, and a fall, horse or 
rider, is a loss of four. As for harness, the 
range extends from costers’ donkeys in 
their barrows to a competition by mem- 
bers of the Coaching Club. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR JUNE 


June 1.—Racinc: Epsom (Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes), Tipperary. Batu, West anD Sourtu- 
ERN CountTIES SHOWS. 


June 2.—Racinc: Epsom (Oaks), Leopardstown. 


June 3.—Racinc : 
Hexham. Po to: 
Final. 


June 5.—Racine: Hurst Park, Redcar, Wolver- 
hampton, Baldoyle, Waterford, Cardiff, Buck- 
fastleigh, Cartmeel, Hexham, Wetherby. 
Poco: Ranelagh Open Cup, Roehampton 
Junior Championship begins. 


Kempton, 
Roehampton 


Leopardstown, 
Open Cup 


June 6.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Wolverhampton, 
Baldoyle, Cardiff, Buckfastleigh. 


June 7.—Racinc: Manchester, Yarmouth, Lay- 
town, Bettystown. RANELAGH HorsE AND POLO 
Pony SHow. 


June 8.—Racinc: 
Gowran. 


Manchester, Yarmonuth, 
RicHMOND Royat Horse SHow. 


June 9.—Racinc: Manchester, Gatwick. 


June 10.—Racinc : Manchester (Salford Borough 
Handicap), Gatwick, Phoenix Park. ATHLE- 
Tics: Polytechnic Marathon. GotF: Northum- 
berland Championships, Hexham. 


June 12.—Poto: Ranelagh War Cup. 
Scottish Ladies’ Championship, St. Andrews ; 
Welsh Ladies’ Championship, Llandridod 
Wells ; Cornwall Ladies’ Championship. 


Ascot (Gold Vase), Bal- 
THREE Counties SHow, Glou- 


June 13.—Racinc : 
laghadereen. 
cester. 


June 14.—Racinc : 


Ascot (Royal Hunt Cup), 
Longford. 


June 15.—Racinc: 
mon. 


Ascot (Gold Cup), Roscom- 


June 16.—Racinc: Ascot (Wokingham Stakes), 
Ballinrobe. Fresh-water fishing begins. 


June 17.—Racinc: Windsor. INTERNATIONAL 
Horse SHow, Olympia, opens. ATHLETICS: 
Midland Counties A.A. Championships, Coven- 
try. 

June 19.—Racinc: Folkestone, Thurles. Poto: 


Ranelagh Tournament. Gotr: Canadian 
Amateur Championship, Hamilton, Ontario. 


June 20.—Racinc: Newcastle, Folkstone, Cur- 
ragh, 


June 21.—Racinc: Newcastle, Newbury, Cur- 
ragh. 


June 22.—Racinc: Newcastle, Newbury, Cur- 
ragh. Doncaster Horse SuHow. 


June 23.—Racinc : Sandown. 
June 24.—Racinc: Sandown. 


June 26.—Racinc: Waterford. Potro: Cham- 
pion Cup, Hurlingham; Novices’ Cup, Ran- 
lagh; Public Schools Cup, Roehampton. 
Lawn TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIPS begin. 


June 27.—Racine : Newmarket (First July), Car- 
lisle, Waterford. Gotr: French Open Cham- 
pionship, Versailles. 


June 28.—Racinc : Newmarket, Carlisle, Kells. 


June 29.—Racinc: Newmarket, Carlisle, Wor- 
cester, Limerick. 


June 30.—Racinc: Newmarket, 
Limerick. ATHLETICS: Amateur 
ships, Stamford Bridge. 


Worcester, 
Champion- 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Racinc.—July 14, Eclipse Stakes; July 25, 
Stewards Cup; July 26, Goodwood Plate; July 
28, Goodwood Cup; August 30, Ebor Handicap ; 
August 31, Gimcrack Stakes ; September 13, St. 
Leger Stakes ; October 11, Cesarewitch ; October 
13, Middle Park Plate; October 25, Cambridge- 
shire ; November 25, Manchester November Han- 
dicap. 


Go.tr.—July 3, French Amateur Championship, 
Le Toquet; July 24, French Ladies’ Champion- 
ship, Dieppe. 


Cricket.—July 10, Oxford v. 
July 14, Eton v. Harrow. 


Cambridge ; 


Poto.—July 4, Inter-Regimental Tournament ; 
July 8, Roehampton Cup Final; July 10, County 
Week, Ranelagh; July 12, Coronation Cup, 
Ranelagh; July 17, Subaltern’s Cup; July 25, 
Cowdray Park Tournament. 


YacuTi1nc.—July 29, Royal Southampton Y.C. ; 
July 31, Cowes Royal London Y.C.; August 1, 
Cowes Royal Yacht Squadron; August 5, Cal- 
shot Royal Southern; August 7, Ryde Week; 
August 11, Royal Albert Y.C.; August 14, Royal 
Dorset Y.C.; August 17, Royal Western; 
August 18, Royal South-Western; August 21, 


, Royal Torbay. 
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BRITISH MODEL- 
DE-LUXE 


ALL-WEATHER 
TOURING CAR 


(Deferred Payments can be arranged) 


The Overland British Model-De-Luxe 
Touring Car, with hood and side cur- 
tains up, makes an ideal all-weather 
car—comfortable as any closed car— 
but without its weight. 


At its price, 395 gns., completely 
equipped and fitted with the famous 
Fisk Tyres, it is the finest car value 


obtainable. 
Owner’s report :— 
30 miles to the gallon of Karly delivery may be had and definite 


petrol. 


1.000 miles to the gallon dates obtained from any Overland 
miles per Agent. 


The Overland Service Department is 
1922 OVERLAND MODELS. 


always at your disposal, large stock 
British Model 


GNS. 
Touring car. 399 of spares instantly available. 
British Model 2- 


ce Write for descriptive literature and 
eae" SS name of nearest Agent. 


Standard Model £ 325 


Touring Car... 
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All prices ex works. *Showrooms 151-3, GREAT FORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Independent Inclusive Tours to the Fjords, Mountains £2 5 
and Valleys - “ - - from 13 days 


Cruises by the SY. “METEOR” (3,613 tons) to a 
Norway’s Magnificent sl a 13 we June 10-24, £22 
July 8-22, August 5-19 - - - 

Cruises by the S.S. “ IRMA Pr Se 

To the Fjorps” - 2 - Berths from £27 
To the FJORDS and NoRTH CAPE ce Midnight Sun), Berths from £52 
To the FjorDs, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN and 

IcE WALL of NoRTH POLE ye: . - Berths from £84 


The Midnight Sun is now visible at North Cape until the end of July. 


Illustrated booklets and full particulars from :— 


NORWAY TRAVEL BUREAU NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


21 Charing Cross, OR Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
LONDON, S.W.1 LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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To succeed at Sport 
it is essential to have 


CORREGT ATHLETIG EQUIPMENT 


as manufactured and supplied by 


SPALDING’S 


The Largest Firm of Athletic Goods Manufacturers in the World 
Specialists in all Equipment for 


FIELD ATHLETICS 


Discus, Javelins, Jumping Poles, Hurdles, 
Shot Hammers, Shoes, Clothing, Badges 


as supplied to Olympic Games Teams 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., LTD. 


317-318 High Holborn & 78 Cheapside, London. 


ORIENT LINE 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


NORWAY 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS | 
13 pays’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FOR 20 GUINEAS 


BY S.S. ‘‘ OSTERLEY ” SAILINGS 
12129 TONS dth, 19th, AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN © CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.é. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Ghe Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORT 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 323. .JUNE 1922 


CONTENTS. 

SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. CIV _... ‘iy ALFRED E, T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
FORSAN ET HAEC ..... By HEW BROWN (Illustrated) 
CURRENT TOPICS By HENRY GRIERSON 
THE BADMINTON PHO. OGRAPHIC. COMPETITION—Prize Pictures 
GOLFING NOTES as .. By MOSSIE LINTON 
EARLY GOLFING DAYS IN JER: EY. ; y R. B. LATTIMER (Illustrated) 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND. ae ‘By ALFRED E. T. WATSON (Illustrated) 
SCANDINAVIAN SPORT AND TRAVEL 

By Captain F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. (Illustrated) 
OUT WITH THE OTTER-HOUNDS ..... By A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. (Illustrated) 
THE POLO SEASON . .. By ARTHUR W. COATEN 
REMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND HOUND (Chapter Vili—continued) 

By NIMROD, JUNIOR (Illustrated) 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS—YN _...... By F. A. M. WEBSTER (Illustrated) 
WITH THE GAMEKEEPER IN By DESCIPLE”” 
MOTORING NOTES Fy wie By ‘OSCAR E. “SEYD (Iustrated) 
£50 FOR A SPORTING SNAPSHOT : Badminton 
EDITORIAL NOTES ..... 


" “4 . All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Editorial Notice. —E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when : pom de 
plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, 
and if accompanied by an ervelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if unsuitable f.r publication. hile every care 
is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Editor, according to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 


Instantly sharpens 


Gillette Blades 


This little machine doubles the value of your 

razor No skill required. Just slip the teres 

in, turn the handle, and the ‘*GAL 

does the rest. Absolutely 
i efficient. By far the best device yet invented, Stsciliaed Gee 


‘Long life for Blades 


Get one to- day; 3; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. GUARANTEED - 
21/- Post Free. FREE FROM SUPER BRUSHES 
If, after wien trial you wish to & ; ANTHRAX. 5/ 6, 7/ 6, 15/- 
| geturn the ““GALLIA,”’ send it back 2 
and we will refund the money. a BRITISH MAKE 


Kingoway. London. Me A: Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK” Brush. 


Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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1s. 6d. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 
All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, inch 

London, E.C.4 


OERZ TENAX CAMERAS 


In various 
models for 
ROLL FILMS 
and PLATES 
for all 
amateur re- 
quirements. 
The 
Goerz Tenax 
Cameras 
fitted with 
Goerz lenses 
possessa 
world - wide 
reputation. 
‘Lhey are 
solidly built 
yet light, 
compact, without 
the sacrifice of es- 
sential points. made 
as scientific instru- 
ments but without 
complications or 
flimsy parts, and 
reasonable in price. 


is a new moderately priced model for Roll Films. 
Price, in 3} x 2} size with Symmetrical Doublet lens 
and 3 speed, time and bulb shutter, £3 5s. Od.. 
with Goerz Anastigmat (Kalostigmat F6.8) 5s. Od, 
The “* Tengor” is miles ahead of any other camera 
at the 1 rice and will do everything the average 
snapshotting amateur on holiday requir s. 
Obtainable at all goodclass photographic stores 
throughout Great Britain. List free on application 
to the sole wholesale distributors for Great Britain 
and Ireland :— 


PEE':ING & VAN NECK, LI T D, 
4-6 Holborn Circus, London. E.C.1. 


MAKES LEATHER LAST. 


? Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 
GOLD MEDAL 22 Exhibition highest awards. 


e Black or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 
2/-, 5/-, sold by dealers, or any 
size 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenia! and intellectual friendship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 


ervelope, 

FERTILISERS. Lawns (2ls.), I Fruit Trees, Vines (20s.), Gen- 
eral Garden Use (18s.); Wormkiller, newly introduced (20s); 
per cwt., York; and all other Fertilisers. Horticultural list 


on application to Hy. Richardson & Co., Skeldergate Bridge 
Works, York. 


REDUCED 
TARIFF ALL WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. CL., 
from 20 frs. HOTEL MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis, 
Polo. Casino. Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. 


AGENTS WANTED. There are a few vacancies for agents to sell 
‘Tested and Pedigree grown Farm Seeds on Commission for 
one of the largest and most widely known Seed Houses. 
Applicants should give particulars of territory, etc. to 
Box 4569, clo CLarKE, Son & Pratr Lrp., 317 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


SPORTSMEN. Spend your holidays in France at the Samois 
Country Club. Forest of Fontainebleau, near Paris, where you 
will find Tennis, Rowing, Yachting, Fishing, Hunting, etc. 
Terms en pension from 35 frs. per day. For particulars, 


apply to Directeur du S.C.C., at Samois-sur-Seine (Seine-et- 
Marne), France. 


LLOYDS 


the popular Magazine of Fiction 


1/- monthl. Obtainable at all Bookstalls 
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The new Goerz 
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TOTALISATOR 


(PARI-MUTUEL). 


Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Prices 
returned will not be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 
conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent. over 
Starting Prices. This remarkable result is not made up 
from extreme prices on a few outsiders, but covers nearly 
every race, in many cases even when winner was odds on. 


These eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 

POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club Rules, as shown in Book of Rules, and results 
published daily in the Sporting Press. 


SPECIAL POOLS DURING JUNE 
ASCOT STAKES - - Special Pool closes June 8th 
ROYAL HUNT CUP .- ‘a » June 8th 
DOUBLE EVENT POOL onthoseabove, closes June 8th 


NORTHUMBERLAND PLATE 
Special Pools close June 8th & June 15th 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 


St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 


Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 


S HAVALLO 


(SHAVE-ALL-O) 


The 
Shaving SNe 


Ye y 


By Appointment to 
H.R.H. Tur Prince or WaLes 


Shavallo produces a full 
and copious lather, with 
either hot or cold water, 
which will last on the face 
until the shaving opera- 
tion is completed. The 
hygienic package is quite 
a satisfactory feature of 
Shvvallo. Itis not possible 
for the white ivorine tube 
to rust, and there is no 
paper or tinfoil wrapping 
round the soap to get 
wet and messy. 


"4 “Its smart; but it doesn’t.” 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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